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MATICO?’s newest flooring achievement 


MATICORK asphalt tile flooring captures AA | 4 Cc ©O 4 rad 


all the rich handsomeness of true cork aa a 
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flooring, yet is priced the same as A S r H A L T t I L 1D i L O O R I N G 
asphalt tile. And durable, easy-to- MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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. ° . Rubber Tile © Vinyl Tile ¢ Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 
special installation problems. 
. rm. _ . 5A 260 
Mastic Tile Corp. of America 
Dept. 0-7. P.O. Box 986, Newburgh, N. Y. 


No wonder so many architects and 
builders are selecting MATICORK Quartt 


for homes, offices, schools, hospitals oJ . ™ ius 
‘ Please send me Free color chart and complete specification 
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New Prudential 
Building to 
burn coal the 
modern way 


Ultra-modern in all respects, the new 41- 
story building of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in Chicago incor- 
porates the latest developments in design, 
fixtures and construction. This beautiful 
structure will be completely air-condi- 
tioned and will offer its occupants all 
possible conveniences. 






Among those conveniences will be 
Prudential’s heating system, as up-to-date 
as the building itself. This most modern 
building in the country will burn coal. 
Cleanly. Efficiently. And its completely 
automatic coal handling and burning in- 
stallation will provide sure, even heat 
economically under all conditions. 

























Investigate Your Fuel Costs 





If you’re planning to modernize your 
plant or build a new one—or if you are 
just interested in cutting fuel costs—find 
out how coal, burned the modern way, 
compares to other fuels. Why not talk toa 
consulting engineer or your nearest coal 
distributor. Their advice may save you 
thousands of dollars each year. 





facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give 
you 10% to 40% more steam per dollar. 
Automatic coal and ash handling systems 
result in a virtually labor-free plant. 
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Coa! is the safest fuel to store and use. No 
dust or smoke problems when coal is 
burned with modern equipment. 
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In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is 
the lowest-cost fuel available. 
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Between America’s vast coal reserves and 
mechanized coal production methods, you 
can count on coal being plentiful and its 
price remaining stable. 
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For further information or additional 


case histories showing how other plants 





have saved money burning coal, write to 
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One of a series appearing in FORTUNE, TIME, 
NEWSWEEK, BUSINESS WEEK and leading 
architectural magazines. 


We discipline copper. 


We put it through the roaring heat of our own smelter... the 
high-amp stillness of electrolytic refining tanks. . . the irresistible 
pressures of piercing mills and extrusion presses... the long 
reaches of our drawbenches...through coiling, annealing, 
straightening and testing equipment. 


We work our will on copper—through every chemical change, 
every physical gyration known or needed—to deliver it perfect 
and enduring, yet submissive . . . as Lewin-Mathes seamless tube, 
pipe and fittings. 


Like the ancient coppersmith, our pride of product is that of the 
integrated specialist. And the Lewin-Mathes nation-wide supply 
facilities serving you, we believe, are second to none. 
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SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER AND BRASS TUBE, PIPE, ROD AND FITTINGS 








Arthur Shay 


CHICAGO IS READY with parking garages, like 
one below, expected to be filled daily with cars 
whisked downtown along new expressways. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS in 
stages 


varying 
of decay, above, cover 
about one-third of Chicago. Heavy 
white lines on map are express- 
ways, completed or 
projects are: 1) Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission hous- 
ing projects; 2) Northwestern 
Medical West Side 
Medical Center; 4) Lake Meadows 
housing (New York Life); 5) truck 
terminal areas; 6) Illinois Institute 
of Technology; 7) Michael Reese 
Hospital; 8) Hyde Park—-Kenmore 
urban renewal area. Little dots 
are public housing projects. Ques- 
tion marks 


abuilding. 
Major 


Center; 3) 


represent grandiose 
plans for $400-million Ft. Dearborn 
civic center and North Clark-La- 
Salle St. housing and 
Lake Calumet, 
bottom of map, may some day be 
center of 


shopping 
center project. 


Vast deep-water port 
and industrial plexus, served by 


St. Lawrence Seaway. 


FT. DEARBORN MODEL, one of a 
series, being inspected by, | to r, 
Earl Kribben (bending), Marshall 
Field v.p., Promoter Arthur Rub- 
loff, Mayor Richard Daley and 
Architects Nat Owings and Fred 
W. Kraft. 


NEWS 


RENEWING OUR CITIES: 


Dean Palmer, manager, looked through the 
wire wall of Chicago’s new birdcage park- 
ing garage at the empty stalls inside. He 
twanged a stainless steel guard wire. “Busi- 
ness is bad,” he admitted. ‘““We’ve never been 
full since we opened.” 

-almer’s troubles are shared by operators 
of five other municipally built garages and 
scores of little parking men in the old central 
core of the city. Chicago today, in the midst 
of its greatest industrial boom, with car reg- 
istrations up 50% over those of five years 
ago, is overbuilt in parking structures. 

But this is the result of good, not bad plan- 
ning. It is evidence that Chicagoans are 
earnest about rebuilding their central city 
and are well advanced in doing it. “Wait until 
Congress expressway opens next year,” said 
-almer, his eyes lighting up. “They'll be 
shoving cars at us so fast we'll have to stand 
them on end.” 

Chicago will be prepared for cars that will 
pour from 73 miles of expressways now being 
built. An original $50 million parking pro- 
gram is almost completed and a second pro- 
gram of the same size is about to start. 

Except for one north-south route, the new 
expressways—two of them will have a rapid 
transit system in their median lanes—will 
converge on the city’s aging Loop. The Loop, 
with its surrounding downtown core, has 
been a sick and failing patient for years, 
plagued by obsolete factories, traffic conges- 
tion and slums. Today the area appears to 
by responding to some of the most potent 
urban medicine city planners have dared to 
concoct. 

There have been big ideas in the past to 
renew downtown Chicago, but they have had 
a way of not outliving the fanfare with 
which they were introduced. Examples: a 
big civic center, proposed in 1949, to replace 
eight downtown business blocks, a 1953 plan 
for a civic center just across the Chicago 
River from the 1949 site, numerous proposals 
for a mammoth convention hall, latest of 
which would be four miles from the Loop and 
its hotels. Most recent civic center plan is Ft. 
Dearborn, a dazzling cluster of city, county, 
state and federal buildings around which 
would go housing and cultural units. Last 
month the plan received permissive legisla- 
tion from the Illinois state assembly. Many 
of the city’s influential businessmen are be 
hind the $400 million center, which would 


tickle the imagination of Chicago’s great 
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Chicago mixes potent urban medicine 





Separate attacks on decay by schools, city government and 


swarms of civic gadflies show city means business 


planner, Daniel Burnham, who advised his 
city 50 years ago to “make no small plans.” 

But, if Chicago’s grandiose schemes have 
not been effected, plenty of piecemeal work 
has been done. The central core has absorbed 
the biggest share of a program of capital im- 
provements costing, over the past 10 years, 
more than a billion dollars. Under this pro- 
gram Chicago has cleared 1,316 acres of 
buildings, most of them slums; built 11,000 
public housing units, 75 new schools, eight 
hospitals and a flock of parks. The program 
has included building a subway, modernizing 
antiquated surface and elevated transit lines, 
building a lake-front airport as well as giant 
O’Hare Field, parking garages for 10,000 
cars, and a big bite at the expressway pro- 
gram. Another set of public works costing 
$1.8 billion is on the planning boards. 


Suburban magnesium. Paralleling this public 
program has been a private industrial boom 
unmatched elsewhere: Chicago’s steel pro- 
duction has overhauled Pittsburgh’s; her 
industrial output has increased fourfold since 
1939, and just since World War II $1.7 bil- 
lion has been spent on industrial construc- 
tion. Towering new apartment buildings 
have been erected along the shore of Lake 
Michigan; 47,000 new dwelling units were 
added in Chicago and its suburbs last year 
alone. State St. merchants have spent $70 
million enlarging and modernizing stores. 

Chicago’s industrial growth has occurred 
in an area stretching 50 miles along the lake 
shore and running inland almost as far. The 
city’s public improvement program has been 
aimed basically at holding this growth as 
close as possible to the center of the city. 
Many civic leaders have been worrying about 
the city’s declining strength relative to her 
suburbs. Suburban population (2,199,000) 
has grown 17.3% in the last five years, while 
the city’s population (3,789,000) has in- 
creased but 4.6%. 

But there is evidence that efforts to slow 
the suburbanward movement have been ef- 
fective: for the past three years more new 
industrial plants have been located in the 
city than in the suburbs. Last year’s score: 
Chicago, 114; suburbs, 92. 

Slums are Chicago’s big weakness. They 
house her mass labor supply inadequately, 
and they frighten her skilled and executive 
labor groups to the suburbs. Slums are both 
an economic and a social problem, intensified 
by Negroes moving North during and after 
the war. Chicago’s nonwhite population rose 
80% from 1940 to 1950, now numbers nearly 
700,000. Whites, increasingly aware of the 
blight that follows crowding people 10 or 
12 to a room, fied to the suburbs, and as 
they moved out more Negroes occupied the 
vacuum. 

In 1947 a committee of bankers, merchan- 
disers and educators looking for a way to 
clear slums without putting the whole bur- 
den on the city or federal governments, 





worked out the idea of write-downs on slum 
property scheduled for clearance. This 
turned out to be the basis for the federal ur- 
ban redevelopment program of 1949 (Title 
I). The state legislature granted the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission the then revo- 
lutionary power to condemn slum land and 
sell it at a loss to private redevelopers. Chi- 
cago floated a $30 million bond issue to build 
a kitty, and Marshall Field & Co. lent a vice 
president, Milton Mumford, to get the pro- 
gram rolling. 

Mumford turned his attention first to the 
expressway program and set up a public 
rental agency to relocate families living in 
the rights-of-way. By 1950 the office was re- 
locating 3,500 families a year, by 1953, 4,250. 
By the time the land clearance commission 
was ready to attack big redevelopment areas, 
the relocation system was ready to handle 
its share of the job. 

First big project, Lake Meadows, was 
carved out of 101 dismal slum acres on the 
South Side. Slowed by seven suits carried 
successively to the US Supreme Court, the 
1,600 family project is nearly half finished, 
has cost public agencies and its developer, 
New York Life Insurance Co., $23 million so 
far. The final redevelopment package, Lake 
Meadows, an adjacent public park and a 
brand new school, will be an example of how 
cooperation between private business and 
government—federal down to local school 
board— can rub out a slum. 

Lake Meadows is but one of five projects 
at which the land clearance commission is 
working today. One of these is a 52-acre 
tract on the West Side being redeveloped as 
a modern industrial district. 


The frenzy spreads. While the commission 
was fighting legal delays and, undoubtedly, 
too much bureaucratic shuffling, less ham- 
pered institutions were moving faster at the 
work of building a new Chicago: 

» The Illinois Institute of Technology was 
located in antiquated, outgrown buildings in 
the heart of the slums. Instead of moving 
out, IIT bought up 70 acres of slums, cleared 
them and turned to Mies van der Rohe to 
design a new campus six blocks west of Lake 
Meadows. The project today is 80% com- 
plete, a brick and steel exhibit for the de- 
fense in the case against the American city. 
>» Michael Reese Hospital, four blocks north 
of Lake Meadows, laid out 80 blocks for re- 
development to carry its campus to Lake 
Meadows and to a big trade school being 
built by the board of education. Nearby, 
Builder Joseph Merrion is about ready to 
put up 226 row houses and an undecided 
number of apartment houses on a 27-acre 
tract of blighted land, only part of which 
must be cleared. 

> The West Side Medical Center, astride the 
nearly finished Congress St. expressway and 
sprawling over 305 acres of erstwhile slums, 


continued on p. 17 







































Fenno Jacobs FoRsUNE 
$35 MILLION Michael Reese redevelopment on 
80 acres has 1,000-bed hospital, medical school, 


research center, 1,000 dwelling units. 4 


George Kifria 





PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, biggest in years, may en- 


courage downtown office construction. 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH of Chicago has brought 
$1.7 billion in new or expanded plants. 


LAKE MEADOWS, first big private project will 
house 1,600 middle-income families. 
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From start to finish, long life is solidly 
built into every Ro-Way overhead type door. 
It begins on the drawing board, where excep- 
tional ruggedness is designed and engineered 


~ into every detail—the kind of ruggedness that 
can take years and years of ups and downs 
in stride. 


It shows up in the fine quality of Ro-way 
materials—selected west coast lumber and spe- 
cially designed hardware of heavy gauge steel. 


It’s assured by Ro-Way construction—with 
all joints mortised and tenoned, waterproof 
glued and steel pinned; with sections rabbeted 
for weather-tight fit; with millwork both drum 


OVERHEAD TYPE COMMERCIAL AND 


is Built to Last / 





INDUSTRIAL DOORS 


and hand sanded for finest finish; with all hard- 
ware Parkerized and painted after fabrication 
for maximum rust prevention. 

And it’s there in every Ro-Way operating 
feature—the Taper-Tite track and Seal-A-Matic 
hinges that work together for easy opening and 
sure, weather-tight closing; the ball bearing 
Double-Thick tread steel rollers that glide 
smoothly and quietly; and the Power-Metered 
springs that are matched and tension-balanced 
to the weight of the individual door. 

Built? Yes—built to last! And that means sat- 
isfied clients. If that’s what you want, specify 
Ro-Way overhead type doors for all commer- 
cial and industrial applications. 


FREE ARCHITECT’S MANUAL. Complete details, specifications, 
drawings, etc. of entire line of Ro-Way doors. Especially helpful in 
selecting just the right door. Request Manual 55—on your letter- 
head, please. No cost or obligation, of course. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO., 
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953 Holton St., Galesburg, Illinois 
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includes six hospitals, seven medical schools, 
two apartment buildings. It took substance 
from a generation-old dream of Chicago med- 
ical men, was spearheaded by the State Med- 
ical Center District. When it is finished, the 
center will cover another 175 acres, include 
more housing. 

» The Chicago Housing Authority, a vital 
partner in the city’s renewal team, has a 
history of scandal-free management and a 
feeling for forward-looking design. To its 
7,258 prewar units, CHA has added or is 
building 12,000 more. Without a reservoir 
of low-cost housing, the relocation of families 
from slum clearance sites probably would 
have been impossible; CHA’s projects have 
been strategic beachheads in the war against 
urban decay. 

» The University of Chicago watched with 
growing apprehension as blight crept toward 
its campus after the war. Behind the stately 
brick fronts of the Hyde Park and Wood- 
lawn houses and apartment buildings, fly-by- 
night contractors were partitioning spacious 
old dwellings into tiny cubicles to house the 
overflowing Negro population. By 1951 the 
university, with millions invested in a mod- 
ern, adequate campus, knew it had to fight 
back. 

The weapon chosen was the South East Chi- 
cago Commission, sponsored by the university 
but supported primarily by the Hyde Park 
and Woodlawn neighborhoods. Immediate 
goal: to reduce the soaring crime rate which 
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LUXURY HOUSE by Milton Schwartz indicates 


acceptance of contemporary design. 


PUBLIC HOUSING, so far the backbone of 


clearance, houses 11,000 families. 
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was making coeds afraid to walk home from 
classes at night and causing enrollment to 
sag. Ultimate objective: to restore the area 
to its old status as a prestige neighborhood. 
Julian H. Levi, tough-talking lawyer and 
businessman (former manager of Reynolds 
Pen Co.) took on the job and set up offices 
for the commission in a room at the Hyde 
Pres Corotn TU TA 
; . hired a secretary and 
a ‘i “> a criminologist and 
went to work. With 
the area’s crime prob- 
blems being diag- 
nosed, and treated, 
the crime rate drop- 
ped. As it did, Levi 
=| ya turned to making 
“Vit : Hyde Park the kind 
of neighborhood that 
would attract people from the surburbs—not 
the slums. He hired a retired fire marshal to 
inspect buildings, report violations to city 
officials. When simple prosecution failed to 
get results, Levi asked banks and insurance 
companies that held notes and policies on 
offending buildings to act. Today the com- 
mission 1s moving into its final phase, re- 
building. With a planning staff headed by 
Architect Harry Weese, Levi has worked up 
a block-by-block system of demolishing pock- 
ets of blight and rebuilding with modern 
housing and community facilities. A $32 
million program covering 101 acres has al- 
ready received a federal commitment of $6.5 
million. 

Neighborhood groups that cannot be de- 
scribed in terms of big money or fancy charts 
may well turn out to be the final battle line 
in Chicago’s war against deterioration. There 
are 25 of these little groups who maintain a 
full-time paid executive staff of one or more 
persons. Their areas cover, in all, one half of 
Chicago’s 200 square miles. 

While Chicago’s chaotic system of railroad 
terminals has defied even the most ambitious 
plans for consolidation, the problem of inade- 
quate air terminals seems to be well under 
control. O’Hare Field will be ready to take 
commercial flights this fall, relieving Midway 
Airport, where more planes are said to land 
and take off every day than anyplace else in 
the world. By next spring about one third 
of Midway’s traffic will have moved to the 





Cooperative office building 
for Philadelphia suburb 


A group of Philadelphia publishing, printing and 
advertising executives had Hugh Stubbing As- 
sociates of Cambridge, Mass., design this $4.1 
million air-conditioned Graphic Arts Coopera- 
tive Center office building planned at the Penn. 
sylvania Tnrnpike’s interchange in rurai-sub- 
urban King of Prussia near the homes of !many 
of the sponsors. The five- and agg Pas 
tions served by reversible escalators, ould 
have about 236,000 sq. ft. of floor area, anq sup- 
plementary facilities would include a small 
club with a lounge and dining rooms, a swim- 
ming pool and dressing rooms. Turner 'Con- 
struction Co. has been chosen as the builder. 


new, modern ten-times-bigger O’Hare Field. 

Chicagoans are developing a new harbor in 
2,300-acre Lake Calumet. The lake is five 
tortuous miles by channel from Lake Michi- 
gan. The channel is being widened to handle 
deep-water ships reaching the city after the 
St. Lawrence Seawey has been finished. 
Seven thousand feet of berthage is under 
construction in the initial phase of the port’s 
development. 

Even as they work at rebuilding their city 
in 1955, Chicagoans are looking ahead with 
awe—and some pleasure—to the even bigger 
problems of growth, transportation and re- 
development that are inevitable as the Mid- 
west moves into the Seaway era. 


Schwulst heads minority housing survey; 
Va. court blocks integrated-school funds 


Last month a national Commission on Race 
and Housing was organized in New York 
with a $100,000 grant from the Fund for 
the Republic to make a country-wide survey 
of housing problems of minority groups, 
particularly Negroes in large cities. 

Earl B. Schwulst, president of the big 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York (erect- 
ing a large Harlem branch bank and apart- 
ment building), heads the commission. Other 
members include Charles Keller Jr., New 
Orleans construction firm president; Philip 
M. Klutznick, board chairman of Chicago’s 
American Community Builders, Inc.; H. C. 
McClellan, president of Old Colony Paint 
and Chemical Co., Los Angeles; R. Stewart 


Rauch Jr., president of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society 
Fund for the Republic President Robert 
M. Hutchins told the new commission that 
housing is now the greatest racial relations 
problem, since the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision. In this he was in 
agreement with a recent declaration by the 
National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing charging that “certain groups” 
now intend to circumvent school desegrega- 
tion by intensifying campaigns for segre- 
gated “racially defined neighborhoods.” 
If the commission needed a guide to pilot 
its research, it could hardly do better than 
continued on p. 21 
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Sinclair Oils New Chicago Headquarters 
| —Completely Sound Conditioned with Acousti-Celotex Tile 








Sinclair Oil Building, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Owner: John W. Galbreath & Co,, Inc. 
Architect: Holabird & Root & Burgee 
Builder: Turner Construction Company 
Acoustical Contractor: James L. Lyon Co. 


ee 





Lighting and air conditioning 
_also included in integrated’ system 


John W. Galbreath Low in Cost— Easily Maintained — Acousti- 
& Co., Inc. has gone all- Celotex Tile provides economical sound-condition- 









out for employee efh- 
ciency and comfort in this outstanding new Chicago 
office building. Throughout the 200,000 square feet 
of the building, Acousti-Celotex Mineral Tile traps 
machine clatter and voice chatter, reduces routine 
noise in general and private offices and corridors. 
For the Sinclair Oil Company and other tenants, this 
means that errors will be reduced, over-time lessened, 
productivity increased. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Saud! Cmdtoas 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem 


Acousn-Cevotex 


ing. No special maintenance is required. Beauty and 
cleanliness add to the advantages of highly effective 
sound-absorption. Acousti-Celotex Tile can be 
washed repeatedly, painted repeatedly without loss of 
sound absorbing efficiency. 

*Acousti-Celotex incombustible Perforated Mineral Tile is 
installed on the Celotex Acousti-Line® Metal Suspension 
Ceiling, where Tile, light fixtures and air diffusers become 


interchangeable parts of the ceiling. When a new layout is 
desired, units can be quickly relocated . . . economically! 





FOR FULL DETAILS on the complete line 
of Acousti-Celotex products, please write 
to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. A-75 
120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 











THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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burn, assistant to the lathers’ president, have 
put hopes for jurisdictional growth in em- 
ployer-union contracts and in NLRB certi- 
fications. Five years ago, one of Durkin’s 
plumbers locals in Baltimore, Md., petitioned 
NLRB for a certification election. The peti- 
tion went well beyond employee representa- 
tion and covered in elaborate detail the un- 
ion’s jurisdiction. Other building union 
leaders persuaded Durkin to confine the 
Baltimore local’s bid to representation in 
bargaining. Now, five years later, the Lee 
and Meyer cases embody both aspects of 
the Durkin-O’Donoghue pattern: The Lee 
case has been built on precedence of a local- 
level contract over joint board rulings, the 
Meyer case on both certification of the 
plumbers union as bargaining agent and 
contractual definition of jurisdiction. 

» Leaders of both unions have teamed up 
more than once in the past: Durkin named 
Mashburn as his undersecretary during Dur- 
kin’s stint as secretary of labor. 

Durkin is solidly behind the lathers in their 
insistence that work assignment contracts be- 
tween contractors and unions should super- 
sede joint board pronouncements. At a closed 
peace-making session of building trades lead- 
ers recently Durkin refused to back down. 

A silent ally of the lathers is the powerful 
The plasterers, like the 
lathers, have felt the pinch of dry-wall con- 
struction and would prefer fighting for work 
on the local level to sitting by and watching 
their jurisdiction nibbled away in a series of 
joint board decisions. 

Many contractor and labor leaders endorse 
the board as the only practical way of keep- 
ing jurisdictional order in the construction 
industry. If the board breaks down, they pre- 
dict, NLRB undoubtedly would be swamped 
in a sea of construction industry work-assign- 
ment disputes, a prospect that makes con- 
tractors, union leaders and NLRB members 
alike shudder. 


plasterers union. 


Deal for Berlin Hilton signed; 
chain faces US antitrust suit 


Conrad Hilton, the world’s biggest inn- 
keeper, last month enlarged his operations 
even more by consummating a deal with the 
west German government to build and op- 
erate a $4.5 million luxury hotel in Berlin. 
A few days before the deal was made, 
while Hilton was settling down for a nap in 
a Paris hotel room, he learned that the US 
Justice Dept. had brought an action against 
Hilton Hotels Corp. to force him to get rid 
of four of the nine Statler hotels his com- 
pany bought last October for $111 million. 
The government charge: Hilton’s merger 
with Statler lessened competition for con- 
vention business in New York, Washington, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, and tended to in- 
crease concentration in the hotel industry. 
Hilton, not fazed by the suit, said he had 
no intention of curtailing expansion of his 
23-hotel chain. But, he said, “Most of our 
future expansion will be outside the US.” 
In addition to his Berlin venture and his 
Cairo hotel—for which Welton Becket & 
Associates was setting up a 24-hand archi- 
tectural substation on the Nile—Hilton 
seemed about to put up a $17 million hotel- 
office building on five acres in Oakland, 
Calif. Oakland’s mayor said Henry Kaiser 
might lease the entire office wing of the 



























proposed 19-story building for his Bay Area 
industrial enterprises. More than a year ago 
Ben Swig, San Francisco hotelman and 
realty owner, dickered for the plot, but lost 
interest when Oakland’s city council lagged 
in giving necessary approvals. The city has 
offered the lake-front site to Hilton for half 
a century for $100 a year. 


Eugene Conser appointed 
NAREB executive secretary 


To take the helm as its executive vice presi- 
dent Sept. 1, succeeding retiring Herbert U. 
Nelson, NAREB diplomatically named a 
quiet but effective mid- 
century conservative: 
Eugene P. Conser, 51, 
secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate As- 
sociation. Where out- 
going executive Nelson 
once proposed NAREB 
participation in organ- 
izing a national balance- 
of-power “third party” 
of real estate owners, 
Conser feels trade groups should avoid be- 
coming deeply involved in politics. Says 
Conser: “A trade association should be 
operated from other than the capital city, 
because its primary objective should be the 
education and improvement in_ business 
ethics of its members. When an organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in Washington, 
it tends to become highly political in nature 
and becomes involved in matters that can be 
avoided if the offices are elsewhere.” 

Conser, who will spend most of his time 
in Chicago, rather than Washington, is not 
opposed to appropriate legislative action by 
trade groups. In California he was a regis- 
tered lobbyist in Sacramento, where he 
gained many objectives for California real- 
tors and was highly regarded by legislators. 
Reason: instead of counting on publicity or 
fanfare to score his points, his method was 
simply to make himself known as the source 
of dependable and authoritative information, 
and then to be available whenever his advice 
or assistance was sought. 

Born in Minneapolis into a family of 
lawyers—his father, grandfather, and an 
uncle who was president pro tem of the 
Montana senate—Conser once served as a 
Montana legislature page boy. But in 1922, 
while in college, he moved to Los Angeles, 
where he took up political science and 
economics at UCLA. After graduation he 
became a financial reporter for the Los 
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Angeles Express, later was a partner in a 
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Aluminum louvers to shade 
new LA office building 


All four sides of this glass-aluminum 13-story 
office building started in Los Angeles last month 
by Tishman Realty & Construction Co. of New 
York will have built-on aluminum louvers for 
sun control: vertical shades on east and west 
sides, horizontal on north and south. This $4 
million, 203,000 sq. ft. rental area office structure 
designed by Architect Victor Gruen will be the 
fourth erected in Los Angeles by the Tishmans 
since the war, just a short distance along Wil- 
shire Bivd. from their first grouped three. It 
will have a five-level garage for 300 cars. 


West Coast securities publication that went 
broke in the depression. In 1934 he became 
secretary-manager of the Apartment Assn. 
of Los Angeles County, persuaded owners to 
halt needless cutthroat competition. In 1937 
he helped establish the California State 
Apartment Conference, and for a time also 
was executive vice president of the National 
Apartment Owners Assn. 

His organizational and legislative suc- 
cesses for these groups led to his appoint- 
ment as CREA secretary in 1947. When he 
took charge CREA had less than 8,000 mem- 
bers; today it has over 21,500, including 
over one fifth of NAREB’s membership. 


Columbia Art Center plan 
includes architecture school 


At a meeting of Columbia Associates, headed 
by New York Realtor Peter Grimm, plans 
were disclosed for a $6 million, ten-story 
Arts Center building at Columbia University 
to unite under one roof its schools and de- 
partments of architecture, music, painting 
and sculpture, communication arts (includ- 
ing TV, radio and motion pictures), arch- 
aeology and the history of art. 

Helping launch the project, Wallace K. 
Harrison said: “Today architecture, the 
mother of the arts, is without housing for 
itself, and lacks completely those facilities 
for research and coordination of the arts 
without which progress is impossible.” A 
prospectus for the center noted that courses 
in freehand drawing, sculpture and painting 
are supposed to give the architectural stu- 
dent at least some contact with the other 
arts. “But these,” it added, “are pallid sub- 
stitutes for the impact, upon all his thoughts 
and feeling, which would surely follow from 
being placed in close physical contact with 
faculties and students in these other fields.” 
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shock absorbers 
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Frank F. Elliott, 62-year-old Californian, last 
month became president of Crane Co., big 
manufacturer of plumbing fixtures and fit- 
tings, replacing John L. 
Holloway, 47, who re- 
signed because of ill 
health. Elliott, who fits 
the prototype of talka- 
tive, genial, sports-lov- 
ing sales executives, 
moves up from senior 
vice president, capping 
a 33-year career that 
started in sales. His 
first big objective: to 
brake the century-old company’s skidding 
sales and profits. Last year Crane showed net 
earnings of $5.8 million on sales of $299.8 





ELLIOTT 


million, compared with 1953 net earnings of 
$8.7 million of sales of $315.7 and 1952 net 
earnings of $9.9 million on sales of $319.3. 
Competitors, notably American Standard 


with its broader line of plumbing fixtures and 
heating, air-conditioning and kitchen equip- 
ment, have been mopping up in the housing 
boom. There was speculation that conserva- 
tive Crane would change its marketing ap- 
proach under Salesman Elliott. Acceding to 
Elliott’s first request, the Crane board filled 
its long-vacant chairmanship with Mark W. 
Lowell, executive trust officer of Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 





NAMED: Roy A. Nyquist as director and 
Emmett E. Walters as associate director of 
engineering of Libbey-Owens-Ford Co.’s ex- 
panded engineering department; Robert A. 
Muller, senior vice president of Atlas Plywood 
Corp., as president of the firm; Frank R. 
Creedon, former director of installations for 
the Department of Defense, as an assistant 
to Charles A. Richardson, vice president in 
charge of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.’s 
marine and heavy construction department. 





CONGRATULATIONS: To D. B. Steinman, 
bridge designer, for being awarded the Inter- 
national Grand Prize on Invention by un- 
animous vote in Paris of the jury of a per- 
manent committee representing national and 
international organizations of scientists and 
inventors; to Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D, Ark.), recipient of the Michael Friedsam 
medal in industrial arts of the Architectural 
League of New York for opportunities of- 
fered to scholars in the arts under the Ful- 
bright exchange scholarship plan; to Philip C. 
Johnson, winner of the Grand Festival Award 
in the architectural division of last month’s 
Boston Arts Festival. 


RETIRED: Howard $. Cullman, 63, tobacco 
merchant, as chairman (for ten years) of the 
Port of New York Authority, to be succeeded 
by Donald V. Lowe, New Jersey papermaker; 
Cornelius F. Kelley, 80, as chairman of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (new name: 
Anaconda Co., necessitated by broadening of 
firm’s operations into such fields as uranium 
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Salesman Frank Elliott heads Crane Co., attacks slump; Marshall 


Shaffer, hospital designer-consultant, dies 


and aluminum), after 54 years with the com- 
pany, to be succeeded by Roy H. Glover, 64, 
the firm’s general counsel. 

Top executives of three of the nation's big 
construction materials producers did well last 
year; four of them had salaries of $100,000 
or more, exclusive of stock options and fringe 
benefits. Johns-Manville Corp. paid $154,044 
to L. M. Cassidy, chairman, and $123,175 to 
A. R. Fisher, president; C. H. Shaver, chairman 
of US Gypsum, was paid $100,000; salary of 
Crane Co.’s former president, J. L. Holloway, 
was $114,600. 





Henry Kaiser, who said he passed up Florida 
when he was 22, because he thought it was 
unlikely ever to develop a tourist business, 
and crossed off Palm Springs and Las Vegas 
as “desert sand traps,” was taking no chances 
on idly watching Hawaii boom into a super- 
resort. He began to energize his 1954 an- 
nouncement of plans to put $110 million into 
new resort facilities in the islands by buying 
$491,000 worth of Waikiki beachfront. This 


Tomezak Curtis 





KAISER BURNS 


brings his total investment in 1642 Waikiki 
acres to $2.5 million. He called for bids on a 
535-room hotel, 35 honeymoon cottages (each 
with private pool), 200 tourist-class hotel 
rooms (with shared pools) and 100 beach 
cabanas. His associate: Los Angeles Realtor- 
Homebuilder Fritz Burns. Their architects: 
Welton Becket of Los Angeles and Edwin L. 
Baver of Honolulu. Kaiser said he had another 
$50 million ready to build hotels, an aquarium 
and convention hall on an artificial island off 
Waikiki, if the territorial government will 
create one for him to rent. 





OBITUARIES: Edgar Jonas Kaufmann, 69, 
Pittsburgh department store operator, inno- 
vator (in 1930) of spoke layout in his store, 
patron of Architects Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Bear Run House) and Richard Neutra 
(House in the Desert, at Palm Springs, 
Calif.), April 15 in Palm Springs; John M. 
Kitchen, 63, Canadian city planner and direc- 
tor of Canada’s National Capital Planning 
Service, May 16, in Ottawa; Samuel J. Roth, 
60, civil engineer and organizer in 1944 of 
Gregory-Roth-Schenker Corp., 13-state house 
and apartment building firm, president of 
Sutherlin Corp., New York City contracting 
firm, May 16, in New York; Louis H. Pink, 72, 
former New York State superintendent of 
insurance and president of three New York 
cooperative housing developments, May 18, 
in New York; Harry Royden Dowswell, 71, 
prominent building construction structural 





authority (buildings on which he worked: 
Empire State building, Hunter College, Mar.- 
hattan, 500 Fifth Ave., all in New York, and 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. plant in 
Winston-Salem, N. C.) and since 1943 a part- 
ner of Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Assoc., New 
York, May 21, in Cleveland. 

Marshall Shaffer, AIA, architectural and engi- 
neering chief of the federal Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program, died May 25 of a 
heart attack in his sleep, at his home in 
Wheaton, Md. 

As organizer and chief of the Technical 
Services Branch of Public Health’s hospital 
division, Shaffer was responsible for approv- 
ing design and construc- 
tion of close to 2,500 
locally owned hospitals 
and health centers built 
with federal aid. But he 
was even better known 
as an informal and tire- 
less hospital-design edu- 
cator, and perhaps best 
known as a catalyst. 
During the past decade, 
few important steps in 
hospital or clinic planning, few conferences 
on hospital programming or design, took 
place without his advice or aid. The USPH 
program of planning aid for foreign coun- 
tries also gave Shaffer’s immense interest in 
foreign architects and architecture a chance 
to flower; he was tutor, host and friend to 
architects from dozens of countries. 

Shaffer was born in Hamilton, Ohio, in 
1899, was graduated as an engineer from 
Penn State in 1922. He spent the next three 
years as an engineer in Central America, 
then studied and practiced architecture for 
eight years in California, working with 
Myron Hunt, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Neutra. In 1933 he migrated to Chicago to 
practice and take graduate work in social 
sciences at the University of Chicago. From 
there he moved on to New York, where he 
taught design at Pratt Institute and is re- 
called as an unorthodox, exciting teacher. 

In 1941, after having served as architect in 
several government agencies, Shaffer joined 
USPH, the first architect that agency ever 
hired. He was told to figure out for him- 
self how he could be useful. He farsightedly 
realized that a technical consultation service 
was going to be acutely needed for develop- 
ing acceptable health facilities in defense- 
boom communities, and although his staff 
was minute he was ready when Congress 
authorized federal aid for health centers 
in mushrooming war production centers and, 
later, for all localities with unmet hospital 
or health center needs. In 1951 he was given 
the AIA’s Kemper award for “ensuring the 
conduct of the hospital building program .. . 
in harmony with the highest ethical stand- 
ards.” At the time of his death, he was 
directing the development of guide material 
for diagnostic and treatment centers, nurs- 
ing homes and rehabilitation centers. 





SHAFFER 
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MITCHELL Lighting chosen 


for the Imperial Camera Shop 
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SEE 
HAROLD SOFFER, owner MITCHELL LIGHTS ANOTHER STORE 
: Imperial Camera Shop 
Mr. Soffer’s many years of experience as a Berwyn, Illinois 
store owner has made him well aware of the 
influence of proper store design on increased Architect: Nerad and Carlson, Clarendon Hills, Illinois 
sales and properly directed store traffic. Electrical Contractor: M. G. Electric, Cicero, Illinois 
Distributor: Standard Electric Supply Co., Chicago 
“In my opinion,” states Mr. Soffer, ‘‘the 
single most important element in a well- INSTALLATION: Flush-mounted MITCHELL 
designed store is the lighting. Mitchell ‘Polaris’ two-lamp luminaires. Twelve incandescent 
‘Polaris’ fluorescent units were chosen for my downlights highlighting displays and major working 
store because of their modern design and areas. An average of 75 footcandles is maintained. 
their economical adaptation to pattern 












lighting installations. I have found that 
these fixtures provide a soft lighting 
effect with no disturbing glare upon 
glass showcases and displays.” 





for better store lighting, 
SPECIFY MITCHELL 


Write for complete details on MITCHELL 
store and other commercial lighting 


M ITCH ELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill., Dept. 13-G 
In Canada: Mitchell Mfg. Co., Ltd., 19 Waterman Ave., Toronto 
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BOTTOM 
HINGE BRACKET 


CONCEALED 
HINGE 
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I NGE is an adjust- 
able controlled-action hinge which supports 
the door wholly on a thrust ball-bearing. 
The hinge is concealed within the door 
thickness—tamper-proof and dirt-proof. The 
position control is a separate spring-loaded 
ball-bearing roller and cam, supporting no 
weight. Constructed thus the door does not 
rise or lower as it swings. Anti-friction bear- 
ings make motion easy, and bearings are of 
“Oilite’’ and graphite types, requiring no 
lubrication. 


LABORATORY CERTIFIED: To test the Sany- 
metal 7700 Hinge, an independent nationally 
known laboratory mounted a Sanymetal door 
from stock in the usual way using a Sany- 
metal 7700 Hinge taken from stock at ran- 
dom. After the test, the laboratory checked 
the positioning, motion and alignment of 
the door, then disassembled and inspected 
the hinge parts, and reported ‘‘all working 
parts in satisfactory condition.” 





This long-life feature is 
at no extra cost on all 
types of Sanymetal Compartments. 


DARD 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN QUALITY TOILET COMPARTMENT CONSTRUCTION 


differences that give you your money’s worth in satisfactory service! 


oer 





Many quality construction features found in all Sany- 


metal Toilet Compartments mean longer satisfactory 
service. These features result from Sanymetal’s 41 years’ 
experience manufacturing compartments. Be sure you 
get this quality. 


A feature to look for is the Sanymetal 7700 Bottom 
Hinge on compartment doors. Notice that it is concealed 
within the normal thickness of the door, having no cum- 
bersome exposed hinge mechanism. Thus it produces 
clean, architectural door lines, It is a longer lasting, easier 
working, more reliable hinge. In independent labora- 
tory test this hinge, mounted in a door, was opened and 
closed 301,000 times. After this test the door still oper- 
ated perfectly and the hinge showed no noticeable wear! 


This hinge, contributing to long satisfactory service, 
is one of many special features standard at no extra Cost 
on all Sanymetal Compartments. Ask your Sanymetal 
Representative about all these features not offered 
by others. 


See Sweet's or send for Catalog 92, describing all Sany- 
metal Compartments. If you wish, we will mail other ad- 
vertisements of this series on quality construction details, 
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TRENDS 





At the start of 1954 the output of the ma- 
jority of construction materials was running 
noticeably behind the average 1947-49 pro- 
duction rate. As 1955 began, however, most 
were being turned out in quantities well 
above this index rate, although all but one 
category showed a decline from January to 
February. Only the output of iron and steel 
products was lower in the first two months 
of 1955 than a year earlier. This group of 
materials includes not only structural! steel, 
but reinforcing bars, galvanized sheets, nails, 
rigid conduit, cast iron pipe. 

Comparable production trends for eight 
main types of materials for these months 
are tabulated below, based on a new series 
of monthly “output” indexes just inaugu- 
rated by Commerce Dept.’s building mate- 
rials and construction division. (The division 
uses the blanket term “output,” although in 
different instances the indexes may be based 
on production, shipment or sales data. It also 
is preparing quarterly indexes covering gyp- 
sum products and plumbing fixtures.) 


(1947-49 equals 100) 
January February 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Lumber, wood products.. 117.7 102.1 116.7 107.1 


WIE oc while ahs 2S 110.0 75.8 109.0 83.3 
Paint, varnish, lacquer... 94.3 94.3 91.9 87.5 
Portiand cement ........ 121.0 106.3 105.4 101.1 
Asphalt products ........ 71.6 58.1 79.8 79.2 
Henting, plumbing equip. 115.9 80.0 114.5 83.5 
tron, steel products ...... 104.5 109.8 102.0 113.9 


Clay construction products 112.8 94.3 108.1 94.1 


Construction spending continues 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION OUTLAYS in May mir- 
rored the continuing boom, pushed expenditures 
for five months of the year to $15.2 billion, a fat 
15% ahead of Jan. to May ’54. As a result of 
greater April and May spending, public con- 
struction outlays for this period came up into 
exact balance with last year’s. Private expen- 
ditures for these five months were 21% ahead of 
1954 spending, gains ranging from 3% for educa- 
tional buildings to 33% for residential construc- 
tion, 34% for churches. Housing starts lost a 
little momentum, in May (132,000) only exceeded 
April by 5,000. 





Building material indexes show big production gains over '54; 


construction outlays, costs, product prices all move upward 
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BUILDING COSTS for nonresidential structures 
rose 1.1 points (to 260.6) from April to May 
on the index compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Assoc., 
mainly reflecting higher wage rates in new 1955 
construction labor contracts and the continued 
increase in material costs (see separate chart). 
For the two months from March to May the 
boost in building costs totaled 2.6 points, or 1%, 
and was expected to move higher. Other indexes 
confirmed the trend: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls’ 
advanced from 278 to 279 from April to May; 
from May to June Engineering News-Record’s 
building cost index moved up from 131.4 to 132.13 
and its construction cost index increased from 
136.9 to 137.5 (1949 equals 100). 
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BUILDING MATERIALS prices advanced 0.6 point 
(to 124.0) in May on the BLS index, an 0.4% 
gain over April and an 0.9% advance from March 
to May. Among components of this index, whole- 
sale lumber prices rose from 122.9 to 123.9; ply- 
wood from 104.8 to 105.6; prepared asphalt roof- 
ing sharply reversed its recent decline, shot up 
from 98.5 to 105.8. Gypsum, flat glass and pre- 
pared paint prices were unchanged; heat-equip- 
ment prices dipped almost imperceptibly from 
113.6 in April to 113.5 in May. 


at boom rate; commercial building outlays up 31% 


300 





100 


COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION OUTLAYS reg- 
istered a hefty 38% increase during May, com- 
pared with May ‘54 and for Jan. to May show a 
31% gain over last year’s comparable period. The 
greatest part of this increase is going for stores, 
restaurants and garages, running 42% ahead of 
last year (see table). To a large extent this re- 
flects suburban growth and a large volume of 
outlying store and shopping center projects 
being launched this year. Outlays for lofts 
office buildings and warehouses also have shown 
a consistent, substantial increase, however, run- 
ning 17% ahead of last year for Jan. to May. 


First five months 
May 55 1955 1954 % + 


(millions of dollars) 

PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,364 6,003 4,524 +433 
Nonresidential* .... 593 2,806 2,385 +18 


Industrial ..... . 184 927 858 +8 

Commercial ........ 235 1044 797 +31 
Offices; lofts; ware- 

ROUSES .ncceccsce 88 421 359 +17 
Stores; restaurants; 

SOCNNOS .0:....%. 147 623 438 +42 
Religious ........ i 59 274 205 +34 
Educational ........ 37 199 194 +3 
Hospital; institutions 30 142 134 +6 
Miscellaneous ....... 28 132 116 +14 

Public utilities ....... 386 1,678 1,609 at 


*PRIVATE TOTAL 2,490 11,093 9,150 +21 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential ........ 22 110 170 —35 
Nonresidential . R 388 1,778 1,860 4 
Industrial ....... ; 86 413 700 —41 
Educational 206 956 811 +18 
Hospital; institutions 32 139 142 —2 
Military ..... eet 90 420 371 +13 
Highways ....... 360 1,100 1,016 +8 
Sewer; water ...... 97 416 375 +11 
*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 1,047 4,195 4,195 0 





GRAND TOTAL ... 3,537 15,288 13,345 +15 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. 








(HONOR) 


Senator J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas, 
was at the Architectural League an evening 
late in May to receive the League’s Michael 
Friedsam medal, in honor of the Fulbright 
Fellowships which postwar have exchanged 
students and professors internationally on 
an unprecedented scale. 

Standing up to speak informally after 
dinner, the awardee was a very sagacious 
man, a masterly combination of country 
lawyer and university president, with one 
role taking precedence, then the other. Slow- 
spoken, wry, he rocked from side to side as 
he talked, with a deliberate, contained, 
He explained that in 1945, 
atomic fission had ».rought the realization to 
him and to a lot of other people that ‘ 
kind of new era had come 


country rhythm. 
‘some 
upon the human 
race’ which necessitated “some method of 
reconciling our efficiencies . . .” he rocked, 
” some method other than force.” He 
himself had been a Rhodes scholar—the 
greatest thing that ever happened to me” 
—and this helped inspire the solution for 
the world’s acrimony which he endorsed: 


“Coming to know one another intimately.” 





Thus the fellowships. Comparing the Ful- 
brights with the Rhodes, he observed that 
in 50 years in England, 3,000 students have 
had Rhodes Fellowships; just since 1948, 
20,000 have participated in the Fulbright 
program. 

The speakers of the 
League, 


evening at the 
including the senator, emphasized 
political brotherhood and international amity 
as the fruits of the program. But there is 
another more selfish cultural bonus which 
in time will accrue to the US, although it is 
one which may not lend itself to congres- 
sional discussion. In common with other 
private and public fellowships, the Fulbright 
awards have, since the war, allowed a con- 
siderable number of creative young people 
a gasp of air in a world full of commercial 
smog, a few months of creative leisure be- 
fore the career battle. In a few years, the 
index of our culture will be higher for this. 
It is a rewarding version of political patron- 
age, the kind that produced Michelangelo. 
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(SPEC) 
At least two famous architects of a strict 
cast have made designs recently for specu- 
lative housebuilding. Near Elmhurst, IIL, 
Herbert S. Rebert H. 
McCormick Jr. are putting up four houses 
by Mies van der Rohe on 100’ x 160’ lots. 


Greenwald and 





With 
tinted 


three 
glass 


bedrooms, air conditioning, 
curtains included as 
standard equipment), the design has a little 
more than 1,500 sq. ft. of enclosed living 
area, and is priced at $35,000. 

In New Canaan, Conn., a demonstration 
house by Philip Johnson is already finished 
and furnished. The developer is Robert C. 
Wiley, who is also business consultant to 
both Mies and Johnson. The house is 1,552 
sq. ft. (plus basement and garage), with 
three bedrooms, has a 2-acre lot, and is 
priced at $45,000. 


(and 


(UPBEAT) 
The New York Times’ Sunday real estate 
classified ad section continues unsurpassed 
as escape literature. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal cannot touch it. Here are two recent 
Sunday insertions, the first one the grand, 


sweeping, martini-swigging-before-supper- 


in-a-screened-and-paneled-library type, with 
selling price set on a sudden generous im- 
pulse: 


9 Station Plaza GReat_Neck 2-3737 
GREAT NECK 

sooo) MOVIE PRODUCER'S |! 
ner WATERVIEW HEM 


re A forever unobstructed view over the 
a Sound really clinched this site when 
splen-|Mr. Producer decided to have his house 
usual|Oullt. Pink dogwood, velvet green lawn 
maid’sjand the constant breeze of seaspray—a 
combination without peer. 
Kings/A stone planting box graces the en-jExq 
brkfstitrance terrace—the 15x25 living turns)jixe 
patio.|@round to a 12x15 dining room, adjoin-|tran 
ing is the maid’s room or second den, /roon, 
stone|—tne kitchen complete with all speciallpnurn 
offersjequipment. Three master chambers, tw0)|quet 
endcus|More pastel tile baths stretch out thé/sens 
room,|main floor. Upstairs is a cork floored|pegq 
edroomit> X 19 paneled library with bar that!rio, 
zarage|S the crowning glory. ~ fer 
*901 &| lhe paneled & screened 14 x 24 terrace 
or smalls the perfect spot for that Martini 
3 Ideal vefore dinner as you watch the sun 165 
i flash off moving sailboats t th 
No question—this has it. Spur o C| a 
1a moment sale at oe At 


h J. :DWAaD br -vER 


so EXCLUSIVELY SHOWN BY 
2 over- GENERAL EASTERN CO A 


pressive 510 No Bivd, Lake Success. HU 2-8772 Fi 


library,,GREAT NECK. brick, asking $20,000)Mag 
h. Tre-| 3 bedrooms. 144 baths, 2-car garage. jien; 
rms, 4jverr -onr “ent, “Garton, BA 9-4042._ Die 
Cy. “conic ™ ’ 











The second a little wistful: 











ave w@dome Rua. 1-5). 
o sca, 
PORT WASHINGTON at 
IF | COULD WRITE AN AD janis 
a I'd mention nice neighbors, stone,)Cente 


jsejrick, slate which reminds mre tires 
ast| Europe Pebbled terracc, protected hy/ROSL 
flowering trees. Beach 5 minute walk, Authe: 
4 bdrms. 3 bths. extra room on ,Sroundistored 
floor, paneled playroom. Writer's nook/caiion 
to contemplate trees and forget chii-|/ROSL 
dren. Cut prices. Leaving state July) Word 
Y jist Asking $32,500, Tel PO 7-3755. atte? 
plus 
fully 











a | 
ad PORT WASHINGTON 
“95.000 “re'- = home with leasa ft 


Yes, if he could only write in that writer’s 
nook, and forget. . . . We know the feeling. 





(MOUNTAIN) 
The exalting things in life are still harder 


to attain than the animal. To prove this 
again, a sign stands near the foot of Pike’s 
Peak in Colorado, reading TWO Miles to 
ZOO; THREE miles to SHRINE. ; 
But when we went to Colorado Springs 
a few weeks ago to look into the new Air 
Force Academy plans, we found that any- 
thing at all on Pike’s Peak is rather hard 
to attain, spiritual or animal. It-is a well- 
guarded mountain, especially in the morning. 
On the Saturday morning of our visit, 
there was some time to spare from the Air 
Force’s schedule of events (“4:30 p.m. heli- 
copter flights from Broadmoor polo field . . .” 
ete.) so in a borrowed black limousine with 
other members of the press we started 
off, five journalists in search of a mountain. 
Soon rolling up the foothills, we met the 
first of the barriers. A closed gate told us 
the mountain was not open for business until 
an hour or so later. This was disappoint- 
ing, for we had just passed through a mag- 
nificent portal telling how nice it was above. 
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ANNGONCING 


LOMA LOOM 


FUT 


SUB-FLOORING 


The Inexpensive Carpet With The 
Built-In Sponge Rubber Cushion. 


Now you can go after those large 
Carpet jobs with a popular price 
ceiling .. . and you Can give a 
good carpet with all the exclusive 
advantages of LOMA LOOM. 


FUTURA LOMA LOOM is the most 
economical carpet to install. 


FUTURA LOMA LOOM needs no 
elaborate preparation . . . no un- 
derlay ... no nailing... and it 
can be laid on any type of flooring 
— cement — plywood — tile — or 
Sub-flooring . . . it constitutes a 
finished floor by itself. 


FUTURA LOMA LOOM cannot be 
permanently damaged—all stains, 


burns, or other damages can be 
t out and invisibly replaced. 


FUTURA LOMA LOOM is the carpet 
for that thrift-minded contract job 

. for low cost housing projects 
The price gives you an edge on 
competition. 


Write for samples and information 
to our Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC., 31 East 32nd Street, New.York 16, N. Y. 


SIDNE) BLUMENTHAL @ WU. ING. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BERVEN CARPET RP Los Angeles-San Francisci 


Atlanta-Birmingham 
Detroit 


St. Paul-Chicago-Dallas 


YORK " "NWeEW YORK 


KEE MAN CO Pawtucket 
KELLY, INC Seattle 
A.D RADINSKY & SONS Denver 
ROYAL RUBBER CO Akron 
ELIAS WILF CORP 


Baltimore-Philadelphia 


“Loma Loom" carpet was used by Michael Saphier Associates in their office that is featured as the 
“Office of Merit’’ elsewhere in this issue 
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But we retraced our path, planning to find 
another road up. The arch bade a courtly 
farewell. 


Just then the electrified chimes on the 
mountain whined into action to strike an 
hour of Rocky Mountain time. In a Gothic 
tower halfway up Cheyenne Mountain, these 
amplified chimes are an adjunct to the 
shrine which celebrates the late Will Rogers 

They ceased, and there was a moment like 
a sigh. Then from one of the passengers in 
the back seat of the car, in unctuous radio- 
announcer’s tones, came: “Yes, friends, have 
you tried mountains lately? ... Friends, 
that’s spelled mountains, M-O-U-N- 
T-A-I-N-S ...” 

Back at the foot of the foothills, we took 
another fork, and shortly passed under 
another interesting monument. 


From the back seat: “You are now pass- 
ing through the most wretched portals in 
the world.” 

Progressing farther, hearts beginning to 
pound in the thinning air, we reached 
another gate, which was closed, and had to 
turn back again. 

From the back seat: “Say, whose moun 
tain is this, the Swiss?” 

Back at the foot we were about to give up 
and return to the plain, when we noticed a 
slender dirt road. Up, up, up. No room to 
turn around, but no portals either, mo gates, 
then a modest sign announcing it was a na- 
tional park. And finally, at the top, a mag- 
nificent view. As advertised, or even better. 

As we descended, the chimes once again 
broke into electronic action over the serene 
prospect. 

From the back seat: “Do you suppose I 
could get that fellow to page someone for 
me?” 

Later in the day the site of the Air 
Academy was no disappointment, either 
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The USS Forrestal— 


another example of how Walworth helps protect 


a 200 million dollar investment 


[0 
dd 


tO 


Walworth products installed aboard the 
USS Forrestal include gate, globe, and 
lubricated plug valves and pipe fittings. 
They are used on high pressure air lines, 
fire mains, and most of the other piping 
systems throughout the ship. 


Thousands of Walseal® Bronze Valves, 
Fittings, Flanges, and Unions comprise the 
major portion of the Walworth installations. 


Walseal is a registered trade mark which 
identifies valves and fittings manufactured 
by the Walworth Company. Walseal prod- 
ucts have factory-inserted rings of silver 
brazing alloy in threadless ports. Walseal 
joints can be made only with Walseal valves 
and fittings. 


WALWORTH 


valves ... pipe fittings . . . pipe wrenches 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Walworth Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Keel laying to launching —Walworth was there. 


Walworth engineers worked with designers, 
metallurgists and builders of the mighty flat-top 
right from the blueprint stage. Their efforts as- 
sured the builder — Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company — that every Wal- 
worth Valve and Fitting installed would meet 
every specification right down to the finest detail. 


The Forrestal —like the USS Nautilus, the 
first nuclear-powered submarine —is another 
striking example of where Walworth engineer- 
ing and products were called upon to protect a 
multimillion dollar investment. 


Walworth, backed by 113 years of practical 
valve experience, is skilled in every type of in- 
stallation. Whatever the industry, if your prob- 
lem concerns valves or fittings, it will pay you 
to call on Walworth! Distributors in principal 
cities throughout the world. 
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There’s one way to be sure when you 


‘specify plywood for form work... 


LOOK FOR THE 
DFPA* TRADEMARK! 


When you specify grade-trademarked 
fir plywood, you’re sure of material 
aarclalenr-lendbic-1eMmUlale(-1amcal-malcdleMlalelUleay 
quality control program and independ- 
ently quality-tested by DFPA* to protect 
the buyer. Here are grades expressly 
made for form work: 


1. INTERIOR PLYf0RM —made with 


highly moisture resistant glue for multiple 
concrete form re-use. 


9, exterior PLYLORM mace with 


waterproof glue for maximum form re-use. 


3. OVERLAID PLYWOOD ~ glossy, smooth, 
tough resin-fiber surface fused to Exterior 
plywood. Gives greatest re-use plus smoothest 
concrete. EXT-DFPA® on panel means 100% 
waterproof glue. 


*DFPA— Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. is a non-profit industry organ- 
iy4-h dle) amme(-\"20) 4-10 Mm Commo] gole le lon ana -1-1-1-]ae1a mame) gelaale)alela 
Tare meler-11he mmast-lial¢-lal-lale me 


SS 
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(AF, June ’55). A wonderful sweep of 
mesa land, the 17,500 acres have very little 
on them in the way of civilization at pres- 
ent: some ranch buildings, black angus cat- 
tle and a very little cow village dominated 
by a building which Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill perhaps should preserve for the Air 
Force as a tangible link with the wild blue 
hither. 


(EASI) 

Earlier this year a “new form of creative 
art offering endless possibilities” was intro- 
duced in New York by the Easi-build Pat- 
tern Co. The inventor, Donald R. Brann, 
calls the method plysculpture because of the 
effects he has achieved in cutting designs 
into the surface of hard plywood. An elec- 
tric routing tool is used to trace patterns %” 
deep. Said Mr. Brann’s representatives: “If 
Mr. Brann has his way, all Americans will 
become plysculpturers overnight A bso- 
lutely no mechanical skill or artistic ability 
is required.” 

One of the examples of plysculpture 
shown was this pair of wall panels for a 
bedroom, decorated with somewhat Assyrian 
feeling. 


Another of the endless advantages might 
be, of course, the portability of plywood 
panels. If He and She, the popular young 
Mr. and Mrs. Towel, have a spat and aren’t 
talking to each other, the Assyrians can be 
adjusted to reflect the situation—W. McQ. 
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DURING CONSTRUCTION-—- 


THROUGH THE YEARS~— 


MILCOR’ cELLUFLOR’S TOUGH SKIN 
GIVES YOU EXTRA SERVICE 


ORDINARY GALVANIZING: ~ 


* one aes 















This photomicrograph reveals the hard, brittle iron-zinc alloy layers 
in galvanized sheets made by the hot-dip method. The brittleness 
of the non-protective alloy layers make such sheets subject to 
cracking and flaking. 


This photomicrograph shows that there are no alloy layers in Inland 
Ti-Co galvanized sheets. That’s why you get a surface that will not 
crack or flake, even during the forming of Celluflor cells. 
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T takes a quality finish to resist the 
abrasion of construction workers’ 
heavy traffic — and Milcor Cellufior 
has it. Inland TI-CO Galvanized 
Steel, the steel with the protective 
coating that won’t flake or chip even 
under extreme forming, is used in the 
manufacture of Cellufior. 
TI-CO’s protection serves after con- 
struction, too. The conditions inside 
Cellufior’s cells remain the same, re- 


INLAND 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


gardless of time, temperature or hu- 
midity. Wiring is always free of ob- 
struction and abrasive surfaces. Struc- 
tural strength continues unchanged. 

This tough TI-CO finish and the 
strength of close-cell design make 
Milcor Celluflor superior among cellu- 
lar floors. Include it in your planning. 
Latest bulletins and special assistance 
are available upon request. 


COMPANY 


4031 WEST BURNHAM STREET ®© MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


BALTIMORE 5, MD., 5300 Pulaski Highway * BUFFALO 11, N. Y., 64 Rapin St. * CHICAGO 9, ILL., 4301 S. Western Bivd. 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, 3240 Spring Grove Ave. * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 1541 E. 38th St. * DETROIT 2, MICH., 
690 Amsterdam Ave. « KANSAS CITY 41, MO., P. 0. Box 918 « LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF., 4807 E. 49th St. « NEW YORK 
17, N. Y., 230 Park Ave. « ST. LOUIS 10, MO., 4215 Clayton Ave. 


any time. 


Milcor Celluflor offers unlimited electrical 
flexibility. Cells on 6” centers permit 
placing of outlets anywhere on floor, at 


CELLUFLOR 
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INDUCED DRAFT 
BIFURCATOR FAN 


Ke 


4— BREECHING 


\ 


__—\ gr BOILER 





Cimple Way to Cut Cost 
of Providing Boiler Draft 


Would you like to avoid the cost of a tall stack? Or, will the addition 


of new boilers call for an increase in draft requirements? In either case, 
‘ ® 
the Induced Draft Bifurcator 


may prove to be your answer. This 


efficient fan unit costs only a fraction of a tall stack and provides positively 
controlled boiler draft in any weather. What's more, by eliminating the 
tall stack you preserve the appearance of the building. 


The Induced Draft Bifurcator is an axial-flow fan in a divided housing. 

Flue gases bypass the motor which stays cool, clean and accessible. This fan 
unit installs just like a section of flanged breeching and requires no platform. 
It may be installed horizontally, vertically or at any angle. . 


either inside the boiler room or on the roof above. 


Induced Draft Bifurcators are for high-pressure boilers delivering 
up to 60,000 pounds of steam per hour — and for low-pressure 
boilers rated up to 190,000 EDR. Send coupon for free catalog. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~@= 
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DeBothezat 


Fans 


Division of 
American Machine and Metals, 
East Moline, Illinois 


Inc. 


DEBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-755 
Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 


Please send free Bulletin DB-32-53 containing data on 
Induced Draft Bifurcators. 


FIRM NAME 
STREET AODRESS 


city ZONE 





ATTENTION OF MR 


LETTERS 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S KITCHEN 
Forum: 
Congratulations on the presentation of the 


Howard Johnson testaurant job (AF, 
March ’55). 
If owners, as well as architects, would 


realize the importance of operational analy- 
sis, a much finer quality of commercial work 
would be produced. 
proaches an 


Too often, a client ap- 
architect to “enhance” the 
facade rather than the operation. The excel- 
lent kitchen planning job done by Architect 
Nims and the good judgment and acceptance 
by Owner Johnson once again proves a suc- 
cessful commercial job can only be produced 
if owner and architect work closely together. 
MARIO GAIDANO, architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


INLAND STEEL’S OFFICES 
Forum: 
I commend you on your article about the 
new building for Inland Steel (AF, May ’55). 
There is an activity of the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Owners 
the Building Planning Service, 
whereunder the experience of practical build- 
ing managers is brought into the designing 
of office buildings. Those of us who serve on 
such assignments wish to be as up to date 


& Managers 
known as 


as possible on design and construction and 
there is no media for this purpose compar- 
able with the type of articles that you are 
including in ForRuM. 

GEORGE R. BAILEY 

G. R. Bailey & Co., real estate 

Ch icago, Til. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


Forum: 

In your February editorial you have pre- 
sented in a nutshell the basic problems in 
volved in school construction finance. 

EDWARD M. TUTTLE, executive secretary 
National School Boards Assn., Inc. 


Ch icago, Til, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 


Forum: 

The article on real estate investment by 
Miles Colean (AF, April ’55 et seq.) is so 
clear and so realistic it merits very wide 
distribution among the individuals who com- 
prise the investment boards or committees 
that are charged with the responsibility of 
investing funds in mortgage loans under to- 
day’s conditions, and particularly those who 
are interested in loans to be secured by 
mortgages of income or commercial proper- 
ties. Miles Colean requires no introduction to 
those of us identified with mortgage lending 
practices on a national scale and his opin- 
ions and counsel are always valuable. 

This article is particularly useful to us at 
the present time and we are going to bring it 
to the attention of a number of persons in- 
terested in our mortgage lending program. 

JAMES H. MAGEE, vice president 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Let's talk “SILLS and STOOLS” 


—that are both durable and attractive. 


Alberene Stone—the natural silicate stone—is weatherproof. Its low 
absorbency prevents spalling and splitting in freezing temperatures. 
Its all-silicate mineral components resist chemical attack, staining and 


loss of surface polish. It requires no maintenance. 


That’s why Alberene Stone window stools have recently been shipped 
to many of the finest new hospitals in the country including: Provi- 
dence Hospital and U. S. Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C.; Baptist 
Memorial Hospital — University of Tennessee Physiology Building, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Coney Island Hospital, New York; and the Grady 
Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


For information and technical assistance, address: Alberene Stone 
Corporation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NUS en 


provides LOW ABSORBENCY protection 
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Forum: 

Miles Colean’s summary of the subject is 
excellent. It pin points the relationship be- 
tween sound and economic values, which are 
so easy to get out of hand. 

JOHN G. JEWETT, vice president 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 

Newark, N. J. 


Forum: 
An excellent article. 
WILLIAM L. SLATON, assistant director 
National Assn. of Housing & Redevel- 
opment Officials 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

. A very sound presentation and cer- 
tainly a real contribution to the subject. It 
no doubt will be a reference for many a man 
in real estate. 

F. J. C, DRESSER 
Arlington, Va. 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Forum: 

Pietro Belluschi’s invitation to the archi- 
tects of today to complete in contemporary 
language the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine is stimulating (AF, May ’55 

I have no doubt that this is the sound and 
courageous approach, as I am convinced that 
any compromise would be only an expression 
of cowardness. 

For the satisfaction of the people dedicated 
to the past, I may mention that even if 
Milan Cathedral was unsuccessfully com- 
pleted with an eighteenth-century facade 
over its Gothic shell, Venice’s St. Mark has 
pleased millions of viewers with its Gothic 
thirteenth-century crowning over Roman- 
esque and Byzantine arches of three cen- 
turies before. 

As far as I know, never before the Age of 
Ugliness and the Industrial Revolution have 
people tried to imitate the forms of the past. 
I do not think that to be respect but rather 
timidity and fear. 

GIORGIO CAVAGLIERI, architect 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

Mr. Belluschi’s analysis of the love of 
church people for our traditional forms is 
very acute and expresses the only justifiable 
basis upon which we can continue to use 
them in our contemporary construction of 
churches. I appreciate his stating of the dif- 
ficulty of the contemporary architect in 
speaking to the religious situation out of a 
materialistic society. However, I would like 
to point out that Christianity does not make 
a sharp distinction between the material and 
the spiritual, holding them as different 
facets of one creation, brought into being 
by God and never to be thought of as basic- 
ally opposing each other but at most being 
opposite sides of the same coin. Therefore, 
the r.aterialism of our day, which is an over- 
emphasis on the material, is really a sign of 
the problems of the spirit as well as of the 
flesh. Hence, the architect who takes the 
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®. Curtain Wall Panels + Window Enclosures 
Precast Concrete Wall Panel Covers 

Floor Forms - Convector Covers + Stools 
@ Experience - Skill - Capacity - Performance 


@ Send your details to—or call 
Special Products Division 








F “UNITED STEEL FABRICATORS, 


INCORPORATED 
a Wooster, Ohio 


Representatives: Cleveland, New York, Washington, D.C., Amarillo, 
Tex., Minneapolis, Seattle, Shreveport, La., Butte, Mont., Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Toledo, Wilmington, Del., St. Petersburg, Fla., Tucson, Denver, 
Manchester, N.H., Mobile, Madison, Wis., Chicago. 
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LEETH NATIONAL BANK, CULLMAN, ALABAMA. 
ciation of Architects — 1952. Architects — Van Keuren, Davis and Co., Birmingham. 
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[STANLEY] [agi Looe 


The buildings you design must be modern and functional from 
entrance to exit to win the good will of your clients who expect you to 
include features that build business . . . improve service . . . provide 
added comfort and convenience. 

In every respect, STANLEY Magic Door Controls meet these require- 
ments for banks, stores, restaurants, hotels, plants, hospitals, libraries, 
and any other commercial, institutional, public or industrial buildings. 
Fully automatic STANLEY Magic Door Controls open entrance, exit 
or service doors ahead of door users . . . keep them open as they 
pass through . . . then close the doors silently, smoothly behind them. 
Providing this automatic courtesy, STANLEY Magic Door Controls 
please your clients . . . customers or patrons. . 
faction . . . enhance your reputation. 

Specify the first, finest, and most dependable in the field 
STANLEY Magic Door Controls. Mail coupon for complete information. 


. assure client satis- 
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The Stanley Works, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 
097-M Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 





Magic Door Controls. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


Name 


Winner of First Prize, Alabama Asso- 
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Please send me complete information about Stanley 





Position 





Firm 





CONTROLS 


Address 





City Zone State 
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time and effort to know his Christian 
thought in its basic outlines should have no 
trouble whatsoever when guided by this 
knowledge in using contemporary forms that 
would result in the highest expression of 
man’s dedicating his spirit and his body 
equally to God. 

As Mr. Belluschi says, what we need is the 
faith to think that our society is capable of 
realizing its own spiritual greatness, which 
is there, even though overlaid by timidity 
and forgetfulness. 

Everywhere in the world, the church and 
the great artists are beginning a rapproche- 
ment which is the obvious sign of the coming 
of another great age of religious art in the 
most creative sense of the term. Initial fail- 
ures mean little that can be decried if they 
are contributions to the final success. In 
my mind, these failures have now reached 
the point where, in the last 10 or 15 years, 
we are seeing the emergence of the coopera- 
tion between religion and art come into the 
open with a maturity that allowed me to 
urge the bishop (and this is my sole contri- 
bution to the subject) to permit contempor- 
ary architecture to try to answer the chal- 
lenge that he was willing to lay before it. 

Architecture is certainly only a part of 
civilization, although in my mind the most 
expressive part of it, and just as civiliza- 
tion without religion has no future either on 
earth or in heaven, so architecture that ig- 
nores the religious challenge will be rightly 
forgotten as something that has decayed be- 
fore it came to its final blossom. In my mind, 
contemporary architecture has now reached 
the maturity that will allow it to undertake 
the great challenge offered by the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

Maybe I am wrong, maybe Mr. Belluschi 
is wrong, maybe FORUM is wrong; perhaps 
the large number of architects and architec- 
tural schools with whom I have discussed 
this project are wrong; but I do not think 
the architects of this country or the world 
are doing themselves justice unless they 
make the attempt to furnish the blossom 
which a successful solution of the problem 
of St. John the Divine might well become. 
If this great thing comes to pass, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the barricades 
against contemporary architecture in the 
minds of the leaders of the church will crash 
down and never be erected again. The nine- 
teenth century and our part of the twentieth 
have been the only time in recorded history 
where the genius of the architect has failed 
before the challenge of religion and has had 
to settle on twisting or copying the past. 


THE REVEREND DARBY W. Betts, S.7.M. 
Canon Precentor 

The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
New York, N.Y. 

Forum: 

Pietro Belluschi’s address before the New 
York Architectural League (AF, May ’55) 
confronts in a broadly philosophical way the 
question of how shall the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine be completed. Mr. Belluschi’s 
immense qualifications as an architect do not 
necessarily equip him to answer the question. 


continued on p. 75 














Specify Edwards and Be Sure 











America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . « America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 





Edwards clock and program systems 
provide an accurate, simple and flexible 
means of programming activities of 
large groups in schools, institutions, 
offices and industrial plants. A program 
instrument is used having as many cir- 
cuits as there are different programs. 
Standard sizes contain 1, 2, 4, or 6 
circuits. Signals may be sounded any 
minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
With a signal control panel it is 
possible to change program or signal 
schedule in any room or location to 
another program without disturbing 
the overall program setting or wiring. 
The Edwards program instrument is 
powered by the same heavy duty Tele- 
chron motored movement used in the 
clock systems. 





TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm Systems are 
chosen by leading architects to protect 
America’s schools, hospitals and im- 
portant buildings. Write for Bulletin 
on Fire Alarm Systems. 
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Mr. Belluschi writes: “If we believe in 
man’s long-range perfectibility and in his 
power to work his own salvation, we must 
face problems such as this without a feeling 
of inferiority, but with the best which is 
in us.” 

As a Christian I do not believe—nor do I 
think the Episcopal Church believes—that 
man is perfectible in the sense I take Mr. 
Belluschi to mean. His next phrase, “his 
power to work his own salvation,” suggests 
that man’s good destiny is to lift himself 
higher and higher by his own hands pulling 
on his own bootstraps. This is flatly opposed 
to the Christian conviction that God gives 
salvation to us through Christ and continual- 
ly extends His grace to enable us to over- 
come our self-centeredness and accept salva- 
tion. 

Since St. John the Divine and all other 
Christian churches exist only to utter man’s 
feeble praise of God, it would be folly to 
approach their design with an unconscious 
urge to praise not God but man. 

LAWRENCE E, LAYBOURNE 
New York, N.Y. 
Forum: 

Concerning the “challenge” of Pietro Bel- 
luschi (AF, May ’55): 

I must agree with him. In Cram we had 
an architect whose esthetic was circum- 
scribed by “verities” not so eternal as he 
thought, but, as your own editorial page 
Says, a passhunate man in his beliefs. To 
me what would have been his masterpiece, 
had the story of his career had a conven- 
tional happy ending, this same St. John the 
Divine, is a failure: the nave is more ap- 
propriate perhaps as a hangar for dirig- 
ibles than as an inspiration to the godly in 
a somewhat godless city. (His small works 
are better, or such is my experience.) But 
if Cram failed at this monster of a church 
in New York, how much less is the chance 
of success today, when theoretically nobody 
knows what proposal will be offered for 
closing the gap of the crossing? All the 
more brilliant the victory of the architect 
who can bring not merely harmony but a 
positively grand effect from the two parts 
so different! 

Yet Mr. Belluschi does well to question, 
as he seems to, whether we moderns have 
it in us. I feel that religion is ordinarily 
treated by architects as one might treat an 
old woman who was somewhat senile and 
who had wandered into a public place: 
with a certain pity not unmixed with 
hypocrisy. Their crosses, far from being 
old and rugged, are neat and thin and 
made of bronze. No person in our church 
need forget that he is living in the US 
even in the presence of God, because his 
churches are neat and architected to the 
very hilt. I myself write not as a Chris- 
tian, but rather as a person who delights 
in accidental things that people have left 
their often grubby hands off of: the very 
garbage in the gutters, as a sign that man, 
licentious animal that he is, has not made 
everything over to his own intolerant ideal 
of absolute “perfection.” 
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better product... 
better profit 





Original complex metal-wood 
glaze-bar was replaced by a 
single Harvey aluminum extru- 
sion, Saving weight, labor, cost. 





\uminum. 


paki tl DG 





If you manufacture skylights, you'll gain by making them of Harvey Alumi- 
num Extrusions, because you reduce parts inventory, simplify fabrication 
... increase your profits. As an architect prescribing skylights, you'll be 
ahead in client satisfaction, because such a skylight guarantees years of 
maintenance-free service. 


These same benefits ...lower manufacturing costs and improved product... 

can be yours. “Aluminum Extrusions” contains a wealth of ideas on helping 

your profit picture and starting your sales rising. Send for a copy today. 
And stress the quality of your product with Harvey's national 

merchandising tags or labels. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 

















HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RESEARCH .. . DEVELOPMENT . . . PRODUCTION . . . Harvey does all three as a leading independent producer 
of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, 
rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related 
products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 
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In an old church the shadows wander 
with the course of the afternoon sun. In 
the summer that sun, with a pagan splen- 
didness, bakes the clay along American 
roadsides and makes sunflowers grow 6' 
tall along American roadsides. And in this 
Americans can share a delightful experi- 
ence that citizens of all countries knew 
long before the Norman conquest or any 
other event of history. When churches 
came to be built among the sun-baked 
fields, that same summer found out the 
depths and hollows, threaded through the 
traceries, wandered among the heavy pil- 
lars, blazed through blue, red, and yellow 
panes to fall on floors of gray flagging; but 
there was no forgetting of the clay and 
the sunflowers out of doors, even in Ro- 
manesque churches, now supposed to be 
built by hypochondriacs that shunned the 
world. In such a church, stone was stone, 
the damp and cool went even to the bones, 
and behind the walls nature too was na- 
ture, directly before the eyes, in spite of 
the dry message that prompted the saints 
in glass and sculpture. St. Bernard sensed 
this and reviled the architects. 

In a modern church this is something we 
must not lose. It is not necessary, I think, 
that the architect be a Christian but that 
he be a person to whom mysteries, all the 
possible mysteries that life can offer (even 
the humble nonsectarian mysteries of how 
the shadows and beams of light play along 
a floor together), are objects of fascination 
and delight, worth-while to show the rest of 
us. Cram became an Anglican through a 
certain strategically disposed midnight 
mass in his life, incense and all. Amer- 
icans need not commit themselves so specific- 
cally under the new crossing: but it is to 
be hoped that no mere ideologist will build 
that crossing, but rather an artist who can 
jar the slumbering intelligence of many. 

WALTER C. KIDNEY 
Philads lphia, Pa. 


REDEVELOPMENT F.O.B. DETROIT 
Forum: 

This new approach for Detroit appears to 
be sound and convincing. The results this 
time should prove more successful and be- 
come a pace-setter for future redevelopment 
projects, and later a nucleus for some com- 
prehensive renewal plans for that city. If 
the Citizens Redevelopment Committee 
achieves its goal of setting up an operating 
corporation with $1 million in capital, the 
chances for success will be immeasurably 
improved. However, in my opinion, the no- 
tion of reselling later to developers who, in 
turn, will carry out the construction, com- 
plicates an already involved procedure. It 
would be better if the Citizens Committee 
were directly responsible to the city for car- 
rying out the program. The Committee 
should also stay in control throughout the 
life of the project, and thus make certain 
it is carried out in conformance to the plan. 

IRA J. BACH, executive director 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
Chicago, Til. 


continued on p, 78 
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Safety... 


Practically out of sight, and surely out 
of mind for hundreds of daily patrons, 
Grinnell flush-type Ceiling Sprinklers 
provide inconspicuous protection 
against fire at the Roger Williams Sav- 
ings and Loan Association in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

There is an appropriateness in the 
choice of Grinnell. These new bank 
offices are designed to create an atmos- 
phere of serenity and security—gently 
underlining the confidence this fine 
old New England institution inspires. 


GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 








There is sound good sense, too, in the 
choice of Grinnell. Three-quarters of 
a century of fire protection engineer- 
ing contributes to the proved reliability 
of Grinnell Automatic Fire Protection 
Systems. There is a Grinnell System 
for every fire hazard. Whether your 
next project is new building or re- 
modeling, call on Grinnell while it's 
still in the planning stage. Or, write 
for literature on Grinnell Sprinklers. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 292 West Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL ~. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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everyone talks about the weather 


... But Arcadia solved the weather problem with Twin-Seal 
Wool Pile Weatherstripping — another important point of 
difference between Arcadia and other sliding glass doors. 


Twin-Seal Weatherstripping on Arcadia’s new custom 
aluminum door is shown below in a section at the latching 
jamb. A positive weatherseal between jamb and sliding 
panel is made by a double row of opposing wool pile 
weatherstrips. Wind, rain, cold and dirt are locked out 
tightly. Identical wool pile strips at head and interlocker, 
and a spring-loaded wool pile sill strip complete the four-side 
weatherseal. Arcadia’s aluminum-backed weatherstripping, 
fully silicoated for moisture and abrasion resistance, is 
easily replaced without dismantling the sliding panel. 


Twin-Seal Weatherstripping is just one Arcadia point of 
difference you should know about. Other important Arcadia 
features are detailed in our expanded 1955 Catalog 55-A. 

For a copy, phone your Arcadia distributor or wire us collect. 


THERE’S MORE TO 


qaricia d 1a sliding glass doors 


® THAN MEETS THE EYE 


» 


help build a better america 
...see an architect 


ARCADIA METAL PRODUCTS ARCADIA, CALIF. 
Distributors in Canada, Puerto Rico, and throughout 
the United States. National Member Producers’ Coun- 
cil, Inc., and National Association of Home Builders. 
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Forum: 

The background of the promoters is sig- 
nificant. They should bring to this project 
an experience in finance and promotion 
which should contribute greatly to the suc- 
cess of the project. The over-all concept of 
the project is not particularly new with the 
exception of combining under proper con- 
trol high-tower apartments with single- 
family dwellings. 

The project contemplates the use of fed- 
eral aid for a write-down of the cost of the 
land for re-use purposes. Apparently this 
re-use cost is estimated at about $20,000 per 
acre. This sum seem: unusually low and 
causes one to inquire whether the price per 
acre is correct. (The answer is in the fol- 
lowing letter.—kEpD.) So far, we in Pitts- 
burgh have not been able to approach that 
re-use value. 

Using federal aid requires that there 
shall be no discrimination in the matter of 
race, creed or color. Promoters of this proj- 
ect apparently use the expression of an inte- 
grated project which from the article implies 
the integration of race without discrimina- 
tion. This, of course, is required under fed- 
eral restrictions. The article indicates De- 
troit is a tough town insofar as racial 
harmony is concerned. If such be the case, 
then it would seem that integration would 
be hard to secure. The project might well 
fail because of this problem. 

The use of a nonprofit organization as a 
promotion agency to some extent follows the 
pattern that we have followed in Pittsburgh 
through our use of the nonprofit public 
authority mechanism. Detroit goes a little 
beyond us, however, in using a nonprofit pri- 
vate citizens’ group as the redeveloper of 
the project. The theory of using the capital 
of the citizens’ ¢roup as a revolving fund 
is appealing if extended over a period of 
years, but it does not seem to lend itself to 
speedy action on a large scale. 

PARK H. MARTIN, executive director 

Allegheny Conference of Community 
Development 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forum: 

Here is some information regarding land 
costs in the Gratiot Area. 

The city acquired 128 acres at a cost of 
$6,154,055.60. Of the 128 acres there are, 
of course, 50 acres for sale for redevelop- 
ment purposes. Preparatory to the 1952 auc- 
tion, this property was appraised and the 
entire 50 acres were made available at an 
upset price of $926,380. This was predicated 
on 32¢ per sq. ft. for the garden apartments, 
45¢ per sq. ft. for the high-rise building 
and $1.50 for the commercial land. As you 
can see, the write-down price is a little less 
than $20,000 per acre. 

Since the 1952 and 1953 auctions there 
has been an amendment to a state law which 
permits the city to negotiate the sale, and 
we have no occasion to think that this land 
will cost much more than the above-men- 
tioned upset price. 

JAMES W. BELL, coordinator 


Citizens Redevelopment Committee 
Detroit, Mich. 























Certified Craftsmanship 
IN ACTION... 


e The Certified Craftsmanship Certificate is a written pledge 
of adherence to work schedules, job cooperation, work of 
craftsmanship caliber and nationally recognized standards of 
quality. A certificate is yours for the asking from lathing 
and plastering contractors adhering to the Code of Standard 
Practices for Lathing and Plastering. 


We suggest a thorough reading of the Code of Standard 
Practices which appears on the back of every certificate. Ask 
your lathing and plastering contractor for a copy, or write 
National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, 1401 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Associated Manufacturers 
of Lathing and Plastering Materials 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FINISHING LIME ASSOCIATION OF OHIO «¢ GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 
METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
PERLITE INSTITUTE ¢ VERMICULITE INSTITUTE 





\! Edmond F. Venzie, Plastering 

Contractor presents Certified 
Craftsmanship Certificate covering 
he® Wanamaker Store to Brigadier Gen- 
te eral Brenton G. Wallace, R.A., and 
R. R. Fields, A. I. A., Wallace and 
Warner, Architects. 





















This is the emblem of the National 
Bureau for Lathing and Plastering. It 
symbolizes high standards of job perform- 
ance and responsibility. 
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WHAT'S NEW in roof deck? 








ae 


introduces new concept to 
roof deck engineering. 


This new roof deck, the result of 
extensive research and development 
by Borg-Warner engineers, provides 
a distinctive industrial ceiling at 
important savings in time, trouble 
and money. 


1. Eliminates field and mainte- 
nance painting. Consists of alumi- 
num panels supported by galvanized 
steel sub-purlins—both materials 
permanently strong and attractive, 
require no external finish. 

2. Engineered for fast positive 
installation. A full-floating modular 
system permits freedom for expan- 
sion and contraction. To erect, just 


ingersoll Porcelain Enameled Roof Deck 


Designed on same new principles as Ingersoll 
Aluminum Roof Deck. Stee! decking is double- 


coated with tough, chemically inert porcelain 
enamel. Ideal for use where moisture or cor- 
rosion is a problem or where porcelain’s 


gleaming look is specially desirable. 












ROOF DECK 


ndersoll 
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Ingersoll Aluminum Roof Deck: 


No painting necessary, fast, easy installation 


weld sub-purlins to building purlins 
and secure panels to sub-purlins with 
simple slide-on clips. 


3. Has insulation value. Aluminum 
panels reflect radiant heat, materi- 
ally reduce insulation requirements. 


4. Has high load-bearing capacity. 
Certified copies of Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory tests showing excep- 
tional strength will be promptly 
submitted on request. 


Other advantages. Continuous beam 
action of long sub-purlins; ideal ac- 
cessory and utility accommodation; 
built-in guttering which prevents 
roof adhesive drippage. High reflec- 
tivity increases efficiency of any 
lighting system. 


Write for Details! 


Illustrated bulletins 
giving full details and 
data on Ingersoll 
Aluminum and Porce- 
lain Enameled Roof 
Decks are now avail- 
able. Write today! 
learn all the facts. This 
information may be in- 
valuable on your next 
job! 








REFLECTAL CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 2854, 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Men behind the blueprints 


in this month’s FoRUM 


CLIENT: Whitelaw Reid, 42-year-old chairman of the 
board of the New York Herald Tribune, ig also presi- 
dent of the newspaper’s Fresh Air Fund, which in 78 
years has given over 800,000 city children free vaca- 
tions in summer homes and camps. When the Fund re- 
ceived a $325,000 gift to build two new cams, Reid felt 
it could make a real contribution to the camping field 
by developing something better than the usual boxy 
camp buildings and tents. Working with AFchitect Ed- 
ward Barnes, who had designed Reid’s own modern 
house in suburban New York, and Planner Julian 
Salomon, consultant to the Girl Scouts, Refd suggested 
the basic wigwam form that Barnes expressed so fresh- 
ly in Camp Bliss’ family of buildings (p. 184). 
‘ 


BUILDER: Matthew H. McCloskey is not only the biggest 
builder in Philadelphia but one of the mort important 
men behind the city’s booming redevelopment, in which 
he plays the part of owner and promoter as well as 
contractor. Success of the whole Penn Ceftter project 
(p. 118) hinged on his purchase of a big pigce of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad property on which he is now building 
an 18-story office building (partly for rent to the rail- 
road), an underground bus terminal and ners 
garage. As part of the same deal, McCloskey bought 
the railroad’s suburban station (for lease-back) and its 
office tower building, which he is reconditioning for 
rental to others. Also in Penn Center, he is erecting a 
1,000-room hotel for Sheraton Corp. and ,a 500-unit 


apartment for his own account. , 


ARCHITECT: Hugh Stubbins Jr., best known ak a designer 
of small houses, has often distinguished himself in other 
fields—notably in the design of war houSing, public 
housing and schools. He is also one of the designers 
of the now quiescent Boston Center. His accent betrays 
his Alabaman background and his mental gttitude has 
been aptly described as the Southern version of a 
thoughtful, reticent Yankee. (He lives in Massachu- 
setts.) However, Stubbins dropped some of this re- 
ticence in developing his beautifully free design for the 
US legation for Tangier (p. 156). Says he of the design: 
“We wanted a building that would look as though it 
was happy in Tangier, but that could still express the 
US—a building that would not frighten anypne away.” 
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PHILADELPHIA’S REDEVELOPMENT 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


Once upon a time the general problem of the City Chaotic 
looked so simple. 

Boulevards and civic monuments were going to create 
the City Beautiful. After that proved insufficient, regional 
plans were to create the City Sensible. These proved 
unadoptable and now we are struggling, sometimes it 
seems at the expense of everything else, to improvise the 
City Traversible. 

And still the deserts of the city have grown ‘and still 
they are growing, the awful endless blocks, the endless 
miles of drabness and chaos. A good way to see the prob- 
lem of the city is to take a bus or streetcar ride, a long 
ride, through a city you do not know. For in this objective 
frame of mind, you may stop thinking about the ugliness 
long enough to think of the work that went into this mess. 
As a sheer manifestation of energy it is awesome. It 
says as much about the power and doggedness of life as 
the leaves of the forest say in spring. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with hundreds of thousands of plans and 
purposes built the city and only they will rebuild the city. 
All else can only be oases in the desert. 

Philadelphia is a city, perhaps the only US city thus 
far, that ‘has looked at this appalling fact and begun to 
deal with it. 

In Philadelphia, a redevelopment area is not a tract 
slated only—or necessarily primarily—for spectacular 
replacements. In short, it is not simply to be an oasis. 
Most certified areas include a great deal of acreage that 
never will have a magic wand waved suddenly over it. 
Some of Philadelphia’s redevelopment money is to be spent 
thinly and very, very shrewdly in interstices of these 
areas to bring out the good that already exists there or 
play up potentialities. The geographical scope of Phila- 
delphia’s certified tracts is shown on p. 121. 

The Philadelphia approach also means a busybody con- 
cern with what private developers will be up to next: a 
jump ahead. To keep the desert from spreading intermin- 
ably, plans and persuasion for thinly settled outer reaches 
have already been marshaled. Downtown, Penn Center 
(p. 122) is an example of this approach. By the time 
the Pennsy decided to remove its tracks and old Broad 


St. Station, the planning commission was ready with a 
suggested scheme (AF, June ’52) and through thick 
and thin it has never let the essentials of the scheme get 
lost. It has not been easy, but the gain to the city—and 
the developers—is incalculable. 

Whether a new oasis is public or private, Philadelphia’s 
planners look at it not simply as an improvement, but as 
a catalyst. (For an example, see p. 124.) 

Little good can happen to people or to buildings when 
a sense of neighborhood is missing. Philadelphia’s inex- 
pensive devices toward the enormous gain of restoring 
the neighborhood to the desert may be its greatest con- 
tribution to city planning (pp. 126-7). As part of this aim, 
the city’s public housers are not rearing alien institutions 
unrelated to the surrounding murk, nor are they using 
public housing as social and economic wall-building to dam 
off portions of the city. Instead, the projects are being 
sunk into their neighborhoods, to help rehabilitate, not 
eviscerate, them. 

In this atmosphere of hope for the city, the initiative 
of private citizens seems to be thriving in the little and 
in the large. The new food distribution center (p. 125) 
will not only be a huge improvement in its own right and 
serve as a two-way catalyst (removing blight from sev- 
eral parts of the city, instituting improvement in an- 
other), but it is an unprecedented display of public- 
spirited, private rebuilding. 

What is happening in Philadelphia is of such scope and 
involves so many people there is no neat and easy ex- 
planation for what started it or why. Physical rejuvena- 
tion of the city seems to be related to a booming hinter- 
land, dissatisfaction with long do-nothing, a surge of 
municipal reform and citizen activity, the jolt of the war 
years, 

There is something else you cannot help seeing as you 
walk about the city or listen to its planners, its architects 
and its businessmen. Philadelphia’s abrupt embrace of 
the new, after long years of apathy, has by some miracle 
not meant the usual rejection of whatever is old. When 
a city can carry on a love affair with its old and its new 
at once, it has terrific vitality. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S REDEVELOPMENT 


The impact of the individual 


It.remakes 
Philadelphia streets .. . 





Above is a block of Iseminger St., 
seven minutes’ walk from City 
Hall; these houses are now being 
bought up privately for rehabilita- 
tion. Below is the next block of 
Iseminger St., also once a slum, and 
below that is the back yard of some 
of its houses. Downtown Philadel- 
phia has dozens upon dozens of re- 
born blocks. This is an immensely 
healthy development, worth far 
more than the street widening and 
highway bisection which—in igno- 
rance or in ruthlessness — help 
thwart such upgrading in many 
cities. For next to a holocaust, the 
worst fate that can befall] a city 
and all those involved with it is the 
heart disease of an economic or 
racial ghetto. 


It rejuvenates Philadelphia thinking 


Here is Philadelphia Architect Louis I. 
Kahn, talking about order within the city: 

“The order of our city must be the order- 
ing of movement. But movement implies 
stopping—the objective of movement. The 
major idea of the center of the city should 
be places for stopping. Clearings are read- 
able places, orienting places; around them 
real estate thrives. 

“There are degrees of movement tco in a 
city—continuous and staccato. But today 
zoning does not take in the most important 
third of the land: the streets. Design of the 
street is no further advanced than in the 
day of the horse. 

“The street is an architectural problem, as 
well as a planning problem. With appropri- 
ations for streets must come garages which 
are extensions of the street, part of the 
street. They are the docks of the traffic 
rivers. Design of the street and its docks, 
ramps and levels, distinctions among flow- 
ing, staccato and stopping streets would 
give rise to an architecture of movement 
just as expressive as Carcassonne’s archi- 
tecture of defense. Within that order build- 
ings could take on any form without de- 
stroying the order and readability of the 
city.” 

Philadelphia is a long way from be- 
coming Kahn’s city of movement, but 
the seeds of this thinking are germi- 
nating and a few of their tender 
sprouts can even be seen in the pages 
that follow. 


Here is Harry A. Batten, chairman of the 
board of N.W. Ayer & Son, and a leader in 
the food distribution center project, talking 
about the high-powered Greater Philadel- 
phia Movement: 

“Benjamin Franklin was a printer who 
became a diplomat and Alexander Hamilton 
a bookkeeper who became a statesman. Men 
of practical affairs who learned how to make 


- Penn Center (p. 122 
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their abilities effective on a higher stage had 
a lot to do with building this country. A 
good deal of it happened right here in 
Philadelphia. 

“One of the biggest jobs right now for 
men who have this drive is the job of re- 
building our cities, and that idea has caught 
hold in Philadelphia. It has nothing to do 
with the usual city boosting. These are not 
a bunch of narrow fellows putting on pep 
talks or out to make a quick buck or protect 
the status quo. They are educated men who 
care deeply about the city. For instance, I 
would say our brilliant crop of younger 
bankers is giving outstanding leadership. 
They have everything you don’t expect a 
banker to have unless you are a daughter 
of a banker.” 


Here is Executive Director Edmund Bacon 
of the city planning commission, talking 
about the impetus to planning: 

“The first efforts for revitalized planning 
in Philadelphia came not from the govern- 
ment, but from a small group of young 
citizens. Finally a group of about 60 organ- 
izations petitioned the city council to estab- 
lish a planning program. From the first 
moment the commission sat in formal ses- 
sion it was aware that it occupied its place 
because of the work of citizens’ groups. The 
organizations which worked on the ordinance 
became a formal Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning, which has since grown to 200 
civic organization members. The interaction 
of this group and independent citizens’ 
groups, supporting or criticizing, have given 
much of the strength to the planning 
program. 

“The efficiency and order which the plan- 
ner desires is less important than the pres- 
ervation of individual democratic liberties 
and, where the two are in conflict, the de- 
mands of the democratic process must 
prevail.” 


The scope and quality of Philadelphia's redevelopment are outlined 
in the samples of its program which follow: 


1. Breadth of improvement in being, in planning and in study (opposite) 


i. Independence malls (p. 124) 
-. Food distribution center (p. 125) 
- Mill Creek redevelopment area (p. 126) 


- Southwest Temple redevelopment area (p. 127) 
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1. Ten thousand acres of change 


When Philadelphians talk about a program 
to transform their city, they mean just that, 
as a glance at the map shows. Philadelphia, 
first city to take advantage of the redevelop- 
ment law, has now certified a total of 10,524 
acres (11 sq. mi.) for redevelopment in 18 
Fourteen of the 
tracts, with about half the total acreage, 
form almost one continuous swatch covering 
the midcity and pushing out to north and 
The midcity “hole” is the well-kept 
Rittenhouse Square area and part of the 
main business district. There is no intention 
that the bulldozers can, or should if they 


major planning tracts. 


west. 
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could, run loose through these great tracts; 
rehabilitation and catalyst 
are a very important part of the program. 
Expressways east and 
west with the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


improvements 
(connecting on 
turnpikes) will have two cross-city exten- 
sions; the long-term plan is to line these 
parking. Mass transit 
connect these extensions with the center of 


with surface is to 
town, thus keeping the city from strangling 
in its traffic. 

Public housing projects, which formerly 
630 


average about 270 in work under construc- 


averaged about units to a_ project, 


tion or recently completed. In the future 
many projects will be only 20 to 100 units, 
with even smaller groups of only a few 
houses in nearby blocks. Idea: to clear out 
pockets and edges of blight in larger stable 
areas, to give leadership in areas with good 
rehabilitation potential, and to avoid total 
clearance projects so costly that extremely 
high densities must result. Philadelphia 
housers prefer putting only small families 
in elevator buildings, aim at placing three- 
to five-bedroom families in two- and three- 
story row houses with individual yards. This 
means about one third of units high-rise. 
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Photos: John Ebstel 


2. Penn Center’s first building goes up 


This is Philadelphia’s first new office building 
in more than twenty years. Long after the 
ephemeral advantage of being the most-up- 
to-date is gone, this building and its future 
twin will have something that sets them 
apart: their wonderful seats on the Penn 
Center promenade. 

Arrangements are now being worked out 
with Philadelphia’s museums for sculpture 
pieces on loan, and everyone concerned seems 
agreed not to do the thing timidly. 

Uris Brothers, owners of the building, have 
an unusual deal with Pennsylvania Railroad, 
owners of the land, who have agreed not to 


permit a competing structure until whatever 
Uris has is 85% rented. But no matter how 
fast the first building rents, Uris has until 
next summer to get first crack at the second 
office site. Uris leases back to the railroad 
the underground portions of its structure. 
What the general Penn Center plans still 
lack, and badly need, is some sort of enter 
prise not strictly workaday. The promenad 


is a help, but once the office workers are gone, 


it will sleep. The missing ingredient is some 
thing out of the ordinary happening, if only 


the splash of water, but better yet some 


focus of entertainment or sport. 





Office building is freestanding, has clear 
lobby from street to promenade on other side. 
Architect: Emery Roth & Sons. 


Under promenade space will be used for 
parking now, will eventually become part of 


underground shopping center. 
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URIS BUILDING 4 
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Perspective looking east shows center. Un- 
derground, railroad, bus and subway stations 
will link with underground shopping mall. 
Sheraton Hotel by Boston Architects Perry, 
Shaw & Hepburn, Kehoe & Dean, is now un- 
der construction. Builder Joseph McCloskey’s 
transportation center (office tower, under- 
ground bus terminal, 1,600-car parking ga- 
rage) and apartment house, both designed 
by Philadelphia Architect Vincent G. Kling, 
are now in advanced planning. Use of blocks 
to east and west of Uris site is still indefinite. 


Sunken gardens are eventually to tie in 
with subway. Court below at 15th St. will 
be formed by removing knock-out slab. 
Scheme by Martin, Stewart & Noble. 
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State mall: first block of 1,950’ mall to Independence Hall is finished, second 
started. Philadelphia City Planning Commission, Harbeson, Hough, Livingston 
& Larson, consultants; federal mall by Planning Commission. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S REDEVELOPMENT 


3. History with a future 


The new Independence malls (being done 
with state and federal participation) are 
disengaging Independence Hall and a group 
of other fine historic buildings from the 
that has 
years. 


them 
Among the side effects of 
this improvement: 


clutter congealed around 
over the 
it is already stimulating 
private rehabilitation of the rundown but 
fundamentally lovely old areas nearby; it 
is building back into the district its pres- 
tige as an office center; it ties the district 
visually to the Delaware River bridge, a 
main entrance to the city; it is a counter- 
weight to Penn Center, which by itself would 
likely accelerate the movement of business 
blight. 
These side effects were no accident; the malls 


westward, leaving a trail of more 
were conceived and placed to propel this 
whole seedy district out of the gloom. 

The state mall has been criticized as out 
of scale, embalming Independence Hall in 
its grand distances like a fly in amber. 
ever, mall or no mall, the Hall 
stimulating to the sense of 
wonder, but infinitely, infinitely remote. The 
quaintsy lamps, urns and pedestals that ir- 
ritate the edges are a pathetic try 
at concealing the joints between then- 


How 
is a fly in 
amber—whole, 


mall’s 
and- 
now, but the design that counts is the long, 
tree-lined the 
Hall is an exhibit that most people first 
view at 


vista which acknowledges 


35 mph. Happily for those who 
stop, the existing park behind and the build- 
ing-dotted federal mall Jend a congenial ur 
ban scale, 

The problem of harmonizing then-and-now 
without going phoney is also posed by the 
new office buildings that will focus on the 
malls. The first has already created quite 
a hassle (see rendering below). A statement 
adopted by the Philadelphia AIA sensibly 
recommends candid contemporary design, 
tallness with rigid adherence to setback on 
the mall side, sensitive study of the neighbors 
and plentiful planting. 


Office building by Architect Charles Colbert has 
mall-side setback and notch. Original elevation, rising 
nine was submitted just before city 
ordinance on mall setbacks took effect; art commission 
turned it down. On map along federal mall, X shows 
location of building, now under construction. 


stories sheer, 


Low 
spandrels will be gray granite, upper ones aluminum. 
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Present centers for food wholesaling fa- 
cilities in Philadelphia are just as inefficient, 
makeshift and socially deplorable as in 
most great cities. Scene (at right) is near 
new Independence malls, in the Dock St. 
area, a primary blight source. 


Gilbert & Ring 





Food distribution center, undertaken under redevelopment law, integrates all require- 
ments of modern food wholesaling. Consulting architects: the late George Howe, and Rob- 
ert Montgomery Brown; technical consultants, US Department of Agriculture and Penn 
State’s College of Agriculture. Big rail terminal already exists, has never been used to 
capacity except once a year during prohibition, when the grape harvest came in and south 


Philadelphia made grappa. 


4. “Finest food distribution center in the world” 


That is what Department of Agriculture’s 
marketing experts call this 400-acre, $35 
million project which is to start building 
within six months and will serve not only 
the city and a 90-mi. radius but will likely 
make Philadelphia the major food distribut- 
ing point on the middle Atlantic Coast. 

It will unify and vastly enlarge whole- 
sale facilities now scattered in half a dozen 
places—most of them crowded, dirty, fes- 
tering sources of blight and bottlenecking, 
put them at a transportation hub (see 
map), provide enough parking and loading 
so the city’s 5,000 independent. retailers can 
shop speedily, competitively and oftener, so 
suppliers can function in an eight-hour day 
and so working conditions will attract high- 
grade labor. Motel, hostel, eating places, 
23 acres of planted area, go with it. 
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Because of what it will do for the old 
market districts, what it will do for its site 
(burning dumps and squatters’ shacks) and 
what it will do for the city’s economy, this 
is Philadelphia’s most important single im- 
provement. 

Why should a step like this be so rare? 
For one thing, slum markets are like slum 
housing; there are big profits in them for 
some people, at the expense of all people. 
It takes ability to overcome a kicking, 
scratching opposition, ability to line up 
wholesalers’ support, ability to think big 
and to finance big. 

How Philadelphia got this project is as 
remarkable as the project itself. It is the 
baby of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
a small, very high-powered group of non- 
governmental Philadelphia leaders, mostly 


businessmen and bankers (see p. 120). 
These men applied themselves to study and 
action on food wholesaling with the fervor 
their business ancestors applied to building 
the railroads or cornering wheat. But ob- 
serve a startling difference in motives: these 
new tycoons expect their nonprofit corpora- 
tion, the Greater Philadelphia Food Dis- 
tribution Center, to lower distributing costs 
for the consumer and at the same time pay 
for itself. And when capital costs are paid 
off, the whole development will be conveyed 
to the ownership of the city of Philadelphia 
which will then pocket the profits. In the 
meantime, the city should receive about $1 
million a year in property tax and the school 
district $800,000. The sponsor’s share seems 
to be the bang they get out of doing some- 
thing big, and satisfaction in helping the city. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S REDEVELOPMENT 


5. How to put the neighborhood back into the city 


Mill Creek redevelopment area is a chunk of 
typical city desert. Building coverage runs 
as high as 74%, dwelling density as high as 
50 units per acre. Nothing gives the whole 
amorphous mass backbone; block after block 
is more of the dreary same. 

The city planning commission’s Mill 
Creek redevelopment plan, with Louis I. 
Kahn as consulting architect, contains some 
wonderfully clever and practical devices for 
jacking up the district, almost by its own 
bootstraps. 

As Kahn studied the area, he noticed that 
a good proportion of its few institutions— 
churches, school, a playground—occurred 
along one street, although the fact was hard- 
ly noticeable, they were so underplayed. 

The plan reinforces these institutions with 
a few additional, and gives them a new kind 
of Main St., primarily for pedestrians, closed 
off to vehicles where it runs through new 
housing, widened and side-planted in other 
places, joining subsidiary spurs (dark area 
across lower center in area plan below). “It 
brings out, instead of burying, the things 
built by unselfish effort,” says Kahn. 
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quer PAVED AREAS 
me PLANTING 
——| NEW BUILDINGS 





Looking at the old housing, he concluded 
the worst thing about it was the gridiron 
streets “which were not nearly so bad in the 
more peaceful days of the horse when these 
houses were built.” Where cross-streets were 
sufficiently wide, he has turned the gridiron 
into loops by inserting a trail of little con- 
nected parks and decorative pavings. (See 
swaths north of greenway.) Within the 
street loops, he has added parking across 
from the parks. Both this device and the new 
greenway or pedestrian main street have 
been approved, are to be tried. 

New housing, mostly in the southeast cor- 
ner, combines public low cost and private 
middle-income projects. Tall buildings are 
ingeniously sited so they do not confront each 
other. Circles, some containing sand, some 
grass, some paving, are the basic landscap- 
ing unit and path-determiners. “It puts the 
shortcuts into the paths in the first place.” 

Mill Creek’s new housing, particularly its 
mixture of high, low and differing-income 
projects and its tall-building siting, have al- 
ready influenced planning in other cities, 
notably in Detroit (AF, March ’55). 


John Ebstel 
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High-rise building in public housing proj- 
ect is one of three nearing completion, along 
with surrounding two- and three-story build- 
ings. Balconies double as windbracing for 
structural concrete T’s. Louis I. Kahn, Louis 
E. McAllister and Kenneth Day, associated 
architects. 
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6.... and unify new buildings 


Out of the greenway device as a neighbor- 
hood unifier for Mill Creek, the city plan- 
ning commission has evolved a new basic 
principle for its area planning: the green- 
way as a unifier of new projects, as a 
unifier of time, as a unifier of scale. 

This greenway is conceived as a strong, 
clear system of grove-shaded walk, pat- 
terned and textured pavements, little open 
squares and vistas. The vistas focus mainly 
on the older significant institutions and the 
landmarks of the neighborhood, creating a 
sense of depth in time. Commonly these 
institutions are visually overpowered and 
lost behind new construction. 

Curiously, the problem of unifying a 
variety of new projects by different archi- 
tects is an even more difficult problem than 
reconciling old and new. It takes defter 
coordination than most humans are capable 
of to steer between disharmony and monot- 
ony. Nor is giving a large area over to 
one architect usually satisfactory; without 
the variety of differing minds and view 
points, urban scale and texture are sacri 
ficed. 

Planning Director Ed Bacon thinks that 
the new greenway device will go far toward 
olving this problem by making most of the 
problem disappear. The orderly system of 
yutdoor spaces, related to siting of tall, low 
or bulky structures, will relieve building 
design from the job of imposing most of the 
large-scale order. He thinks the variety 
resulting from greater design freedom will 


in itself be a vast gain to area planning. 
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Sketches by planning com- 
mission show gala uses to 
which little greenway squares 
could be put. These doings are 
all set in the commission’s south- 
west Temple redevelopment area, 
shown in plan (below). The 
dancing at left is occurring in 
the oblong clearing within the 
grove at about the center of the 
area. The other scenes are all of 
the open spaces related to the 
tall and massive building near 
the area center and to the row 


house at its rear. 
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MIT DEDICATES NEW AUDITORIUM 


Even before the new auditorium at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was dedicated May 16, the 
huge spinnaker of shell concrete had been drawing 
heavy comment pro and con. The intensity of reaction 
verifies the obvious visual importance of this structure 
(previewed in Forum, Jan. 753). 

This is the first of the large shell structures of a 
sophisticated architectural character to be completed 
in the US; spanning 155’, its 1,500 tons rest on three 
buttresses with no interior vertical supports. It sits 
on a grassed terrace, across Massachusetts Ave. from 
the main MIT building, also topped with a dome. This 
terrace (not paved as originally planned) will act as a 
sort of front yard for MIT’s Massachusetts Ave. side 
when the avenue gets suppressed at some future date 
and derelict stores and apartments now standing on the 
avenue are razed, revealing the dome and the cylindri- 
cal brick chapel, still under construction. Both are by 
Architect Eero Saarinen & Associates. 

At its thinnest the concrete shell is only 3%” thick 
(8” including roof cladding) ; nearer the edge the shell 
thickens to 20”. Inside is a large auditorium, corrected 
acoustically with hung “clouds” of reflecting and 
absorbing materials. Below this is a smaller auditorium. 

The shell shape is one eighth of a sphere. Interior 
partitions are separated from the surface of the dome by 
as much as 4”, this space between being filled by rubber 
gaskets; steel window frames also are joined to the 
dome by slip joints to permit some movement. This flex- 
ibility is necessary because of the varying rates of ex- 








pansion and contraction in different parts of the dome, 
depending on weather and sun position. 

As an important event, perhaps even a pivotal one, 
in US architecture today the MIT dome deserves thor- 
ough study. It is a deliberate reach for shape, beyond 
the definition of function. Agreeing with the architects 
and the university that present photographs, however 
dramatic, do not really tell the story of this structure 
and its chapel companion, FORUM will defer publication 
until it is possible to present a thoroughly rounded 
report later in the year. 


Glass walls of auditorium building (left) are arched 
and curved, reflecting in daylight, revealing at night. 
Note electric lights hung from arch. 


Lobby of three-cornered building (right) displays model 
of concrete shell structure in foreground. Brick paving of 
building’s pedestal is continued inside as lobby floor. 
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EXCERPTS 


Opinion and comment 
on the building industry 
from the rostrum 


and the press 


Opinions expressed 
in these excerpts 
are not necessarily those 


of the Forum’s editors 





Sam Lambert 


Problems of modernists 


Excerpts from a recent address by 
the new president of London’s Archi- 
tectural Assn., Peter Shepheard 


It always astonishes me to think how many 
architects in the past hundred years, on 
getting some hapless client into their 
clutches, have managed to sell him a minia- 
ture Palazzo Strozzi, or the top half of a 
chateau of the Loire, when all the poor man 
wanted was a bank or a pub. We laugh 
at that, of course—although it’s not so 
funny if you live or work in one of them. 
But let’s keep a laugh or two up our sleeve 
for our contemporary scene, and some pity 
for the client of today who may be landed 
with something much less solid but little 
less inconvenient, in the form of an ab- 
stract design of welded steel and glass, or 
a block of flats raised on stilts, not because 
they fit the case, as they often do, but be- 
cause the architect was so sensitive about 
his building that he couldn’t bear the 
thought of it touching the ground—buildings, 
in other words, in which some of the tech- 
nical discoveries of the modern movement 
are used not as basic elements solving prob- 
lems for which they were invented but as an 
embellishment, a symbol of newness and 
nonexistent daring, just as the banker’s 
columns were symbols of age and nonexis- 
tent stability. The old fancy dress did 
much damage to architecture and to the 
reputation of architects; we must not allow 
a new fancy dress to make modern archi- 
tecture look as silly also. 

Everything depends on the architect re- 
establishing his reputation as a practical 
man, with practical solutions to offer to con- 
temporary problems. Every time you build 
a flat, you condemn some family to live in 
it, some child to grow up in it; that view 
is what you put there; you rationed their 
space, their sunshine, their privacy. Often 
too nowadays your buildings are commis- 
sioned by a mass-client—flats or schools, for 
example, built by a local authority but in- 
habited or used by people who have little or 
no contact with the architect; so that it is 
not their own choice which condemns them 
to be housed by you but the luck of the 





draw. One should never forget that th 
users of the building are the real clients. 

The biggest dangers to the modern move- 
ment, which has for years been coming 
nearer and nearer to the rediscovery of the 
basic principles of architecture, are formal- 
isms of one sort or another, which ask us 
to force our buildings into this shape or 
that, instead of growing, as conceptions of 
the mind’s eye, into shapes of their own. 
Formalistic conceptions are to the architect 
what sentimentalism is to the writer. Pritch- 
ett defines a sentimentalist as one who has 
the idea of the feeling before the feeling; 
a formalist is one who has the idea of the 
building before the building. It seems to me 
to be all one whether this preconceived idea 
is Florentine or Georgian, or a glass-walled 
slab; if it prevents the building from ful- 
filling any one of its functions, it prevents 
architecture from happening. 

If the architectural schools fall down at 
all, it is not on practical training but on 
too vague teaching of theory. Perhaps there 
is something in our schools which encour- 
ages too much the desire to do something 
new, as opposed to better, than before. This 
may be a personal feeling of mine based on 
the idea that modern architecture has now 
arrived at a point where it is more impor- 
tant to refine and humanize than to inno- 
vate. A good deal of crudity, of lack of care- 
ful detailing, mars many good modern build- 
ings; almost, one gets the impression that 
some architects consider it slightly sissy to 
fret too much about the profile of a sill or 
the thickness of a window bar, or the exact 
size of the beams and columns, drips and 
eaves on which the whole tautness and scale 
of the building depends. What modern ar- 
chitecture now needs can only be provided by 
a patient study of the effects of light on 
textures and forms. Even a brutal building 
needs to be detailed. 

I think it is important to impress on a 
student at an early age the central difficulty 
of architecture, which is the long haul to 
the finish. The first broad conception is vital 
to the result, but so is the last fraction of 
an inch on every window. Any of us can 
spend an hour or two with paper and pencil 
to create some passable ideas; but how rare 
is the temperament of the true architect, 
which through the whole process of draw- 
ings and quantities and contracting and sub- 
contracting always keeps that calm excite- 
ment which ensures that the same feeling 
informs the execution of every smallest de- 
tail. No other artist has to keep his fires 
banked for so long a period; and far more 
of us fail in this direction than in any other 
single respect. 



















Little red schoolhouse 


Excerpts from an editorial by Ian 
C. MacCallum in the monthly report 
of Baltimore’s AIA Chapter 


There is not an architect among us who 
would refuse a commission to do one of 
those lovely big emporiums of learning so 
dear to the educationists. Most of us, when 
we have designed one of them and can sit 
back and take the plaudits for doing so, feel 
secure in the contemporary cliché that we 
architects have again anticipated the needs 
of society somewhat ahead of those needs. 
The others of us feel equally secure in the 
older cliché that we, as architects, have 
again reflected and interpreted the mores of 
our society. 

None of us who do schools seems to have 
considered it possible that, if the current 
rage for creating large and centralized 
schools proves to be an error (as the tax- 
payer is beginning to suspect), the architect 
may be damned along with the schoolmen 
for blissfully furthering that error. 

It could be that a return to the funda- 
mentals of the little red schoolhouse is the 
proper answer to the problems of school 
building. The error may well lie in the ex- 
pensive palace with its ubiquitous school bus 
(a nuisance on the highways), with its 
teacher difficulty, with its detachment from 
the home unit and its growing differences in 
character therefrom, with its swollen tax 
bills, with the questionable standard of 
learning found in its end products, with an 
as-yet unvoiced question of whether juvenile 
delinquency can best be combated in over- 
grown student bodies. 

The medical profession is seriously discus- 
sing a return to the country doctor who 
would, of course, drive six or eight cylinders 
and not a buggy and who would have advan- 
tage of full technical training with full 
recourse to medical centers and to a rash of 
clinics—but who would again be a family 
doctor. Is there an idea here for both archi- 
tect and school administrator? 

Perhaps we should, as architects, wonder 
a little at whether the kind of buildings we 
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are building as schools are really the solu- 
tion to the school question. It seems odd that 
so many small new factories look more like 
schools than the schools themselves do. Per- 
haps we could be of more help than we now 
are to the superintendent who never quite 
gets a budget large enough to build the 
fanatic educationist’s cake. 

This product of an earlier era respect- 
fully submits that a lot of one-story, basic- 
ally frame schools shorn of auditoria, gym- 
nasia, cafeterias and other “adjunct facili- 
ties” may be worth talking about. Placed 
within a few miles of each other, with their 
buses cut off, their teachers housed close to 
the nearest public transportation route to 
town but close enough physically to their 
pupils’ mothers as to again be a team with 
them, such schools might be brought down 
in scale and material to a point at which 
the difference between school and home 
would not be so shocking. 

Perhaps we, architects, would not make 
as much in fees—but, I wonder. 
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Shell concrete costs 


Excerpts from an address by Ed 
Cohen of Ammann & Whitney, con- 
sulting engineers, before the 1955 an- 
nual convention of the Michigan AIA 


Shell concrete structures have demonstrated 
their economy time and time again, both by 
comparative estimates against other ma- 
terials and types of construction and by 
actual alternate bid proposals. Concrete, 
the material usually used in shell construc- 
tion, is essentially a cheap material to buy 
and handle. The greatest parts of the cost 
are involved in the formwork and in the 
equipment needed to handle the concrete 
from the point of supply to the point of use. 
This distribution of cost is opposite to that 
for wood and steel construction, where the 
delivered material costs are high and the 
erection costs are low. To take advantage 


of both the low material cost and low place- 
ment cost of concrete, it is necessary to re- 
duce form and equipment cost. Formwork 
costs can be reduced by roof shapes per- 
mitting the use of small sectors of form- 
work which can be used a number of times. 
Decreasing the size of each pour not only 
reduces the initial formwork cost, but also 
permits greater reuse of this form. Equip- 
ment unit costs can also be reducell by 
scheduling the operations to keep the exjuip- 
ment in continuous use. This graph indi- 
cates the rather obvious advantage gained 
by reuse of the falsework. 
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Major shell structures composed of single 
units such as domes, hyperbolic-parabloids 
and connoids, which must be formed in their 
entirety, lose the economies gained by reuse. 
However, even for these shapes the surfaces 
of revolution can often be broken into sec- 
tors which can be poured separately and the 
total costs consequently greatly reduced. 
For example let us compare the estimates 
for a full prestressed dome and a modified 
ribbed dome for the new Dallas auditorium 
(the latter was built). The cost of the 
modified dome was $2.90 per sq. ft., whereas 
the full prestressed dome would have cost 
about $6.20 per sq. ft. Since the cost of 
materials was about $1.90 in both cases, the 
difference, $3.30 per sq. ft., was due entirely 
to the lower average cost of formwork re- 
sulting from the eight reuses for the dome 
and 16 reuses for the cantilever frames. 

Cylindrical short barrel arch shell con- 
struction becomes very inexpensive when 
poured one or two bays at a time in puild- 
ings of reasonable length. 

In general, depending on size and span, 
present-day prices for shells may be ex- 
pected to run from $5 to $8 psf where the 
formwork can be used only once to $2 to $3 
where the formwork can be used six or more 
times. 

Where formwork can be reused several 
times, shell construction can provide’ long, 
clear spans at a very nominal cost and the 
span can increase greatly without adding 
materially to the total cost of the building. 


continued on p. 188 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


designs a small commercial installation: a showroom in New York for sport cars 











Photos: © Ezra Stoller 





Turntable parades cars around brightly lighted island 





The architect accomplished two things in this showroom for Porsche and 

BMW ears: first, he colored it warmly (see opp. p.) and gave it surfaces 

| which contrast and complement the steely shine of the beautifully detailed, 
but unrelenting industrial products. (The Porsche was designed in a wind 
| tunnel, not a style room.) 
| Second, he made the cars move. You cannot walk among these cars 
| easily. First you stand and watch them go by you on a large turntable, 
| each presenting itself for brief inspection. (The customers’ instinct is not 
| to venture up onstage unless invited by a salesman.) Then you mount a 
steep ramp where the cars are arranged in line, to be seen again one by 
| one. Emphasizing circulation for cars, not people, the room appropriately 
| has the atmosphere of a garage, congested but flattering to the cars. 
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Ramp view down. Manufacturers of autos and 
architect share some theories about structure: the 
Porsche is not built on rigid steel bar frame, as most 


cars are, but is continuously stressed membrane 
structure somewhat like Wright’s original Guggen- 
heim Museum design. 


Ramp continues dynamic effect, rising steeply to rear 
of room past turntable. 
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CAMPSTEAD WITH COOKING SHELTER 


WASH HOUSE 


GOES CAMPING 


Gay tentlike buildings are widely dispersed in little villages among the trees 


CAMP BLIss, Fishkill, N. Y. 

HERALD TRIBUNE FRESH AIR FUND 

DONORS: 
William Sharpe, MD (land) ; Little 
Mothers Aid Association of New York, will 
of Anita Bliss (sitework and buildings) 


ARCHITECT: Edward Larrabee Barnes 
CAMP PLANNER: Julian H. Salomon 
ENGINEERS: Farkas & Barron (structural) 


John J. Baffa (water and sewage) 
CONTRACTOR: E. W. Howell Co. 


Like many children swallowed up by our 
cities, the tenement kids of New York have 
never lived in the woods. To them, woods 
can be a wonderful, but often scary, place. 

The great achievement of this camp, built 
for poor city girls by a voluntary fund, is 
that it makes the wilderness appealing. Its 
program of intimate groups, like the Girl 
Scout camps, is well in advance of most 
camp practice. Its architecture is even 
further ahead, and might well be studied 
by any camp or park department. 

There are no barracks, no quaint log 
cabins or fancy stone buildings that shut 
out the view and breeze. There are none of 
the city’s walls and ceilings, streets and 
street lights. Instead, there is a family of 
friendly wigwams scattered along a lake. 
This imaginative minimum of building sug- 
gests that camping is fun, which makes it 
a lot easier for counselors to lead children 
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CAMPSTEAD 


VILLAGE HALL 


toward broader social objectives. 

The layout, by Veteran Camp Planner 
Julian Salomon, is actually a series of con- 
centric circles (plan below). Basic unit is 
a “family” tent of only four children. Four 
tents, including one for counselors (deliber- 
ately kept out of kids’ tents) are clustered 
as a “campstead,” and three campsteads are 
grouped around their own “village halj” 
and wash house. Three such villages, and 
three more behind them in a new camp, 
focus on community buildings. At the center, 
like a village church, the dining hall rises up 
and opens toward the lake. 

Architect Ed Barnes took a vacation him- 
self (from designing modern houses), got 
out into the woods and made them look like 
fun with a handful of fresh primitive shapes. 
Also caught up in the spirit was a small 
battalion of Naval Reserve Seabees, who 
gave a week end to help build the next camp. 
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Dining hall, seating 144 in family tables 
of eight, is broken into 14’ square bays by 
et bil . Be aa ee interior columns against which handy serv- 
eens == iene ing tables are placed. Ingenious tilted A- 
trusses free the tall space of tie rods and 
a? clutter, come together with a fine knife- 
sharp edge, leave a glass gable end that 
gives a glimpse of trees up high as well as 
all around. Side-wall screens are staggered 
in plan for easy construction and demount- 
ability. Pipe columns in the stone piers take 
uplift and lateral pressures from the wind. 
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' || K—-STONE eee it Common lumber, exposed throughout the 

4h mice HN | camp, is stained a coffee color that blends 

hy ones S with the forest, covers checks and knots. 
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Total cost of roof came to $6,787. 
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Service buildings, contrasting with the 
children’s wigwam shapes, borrow the cool- 
ness and adult practicality of a Japanese 
house. Infirmary (above) and others shown 
in plans (left) are multiples of a 9’-9” x 
12’-10” bay, using standard lumberyard 
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DIRECTOR'S HOUSE & OFFICE 
Wash house and toilets for each village are 
combined in a simple structure. Below: 
central shower house and bathrooms. 
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SHAPE OF CANVAS 


Campsteads consist of four tents grouped 
in a wide, informal circle. Children live four 
to a tent, near an identical fourth tent 
occupied by two counselors and a trainee 
who camp with the children during their 
two-week vacations. A canvas strung over a 
pole nearby forms a cook shelter where the 
group prepares breakfast and some of its 
other meals, planned together and purchased 
from the camp’s “trading post.” The stand- 
ard sleeping tent developed by Barnes is an 
ingenious frame requiring only a cheap 
tarpaulin, not an expensive tent, to cover 
(see pattern, below). Pipe-frame cots at- 
tached to the sides are removable for winter. 
Hinged red and blue plywood side panels 
can be left down (as back rests) or closed up 
(as cozy shelter). Children’s heads are well 
in under the roof overhang and at least 10’ 
apart, making for better sleep and less 
chance of spreading colds. The canvas is up 
out of harm’s way, can be closed tight over 
the tent’s ends. In any quantity, complete 
tent units can be built with union labor for 
about $400 each. 
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Village halls, like Indian council tents, 
are used for meetings by 36 children from 
the three surrounding campsteads. Big airy 
rooms, which can be closed by roll-down 
canvases, invite dancing, singing and story- 
telling around the fire. Concrete floors are 
well suited to special activities and games, 
can be swept out or washed down. Back of 
the fireplace is a smaller area for crafts, 
and above is a storage loft for tent canvases 
and cots. Village hall at top of page (oppo- 
site) opens sideways toward the lake; version 
at right turns a full gable end of glass in 
the same direction. To some children, this 
profile might look like a paper soldier’s hat. 
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DEMOUNTABLE SPACE FRAME 





At the University of Michigan, the law professors bring 
their students over to the College of Architecture and 
Design to look at the new “research building” and ponder 
its implications. While it has all the durability that goes 
with permanence, it can be taken apart and all its parts 
reused, leaving behind no more than would fill a child’s 
cart. Moreover, it floats on the ground like a raft. No 
foundation is dug. Is it real estate? Being insecured to 
the ground and reusable, can it be financed with a chattel 
mortgage? Is there a future ahead for some school build- 
er, for instance, who will erect, service (and possibly fi- 
nance), expand, contract and move such structures? 
The demountable space frame is the newest develop- 
ment in the Unistrut structural system, and is an out- 
growth of a prototype school (AF, Nov. ’51) which, like 
this building, was designed under the direction of C. Theo- 
dore Larson, professor of architecture at Michigan.* In 
the early school, the steel roof members were welded into 
trusses, which froze width and reduced salvage value. 
The most ingenious thing about the new space frame 
(apart from the basic idea of demountability) is the con- 
necting plate (pictured above) and specifically the in- 
verted lugs on the connecting plate. The “simvle’’ device 
of turning one lug in, one out, permits diagonal members 
to attach on either the inside or outside plate face, or two 


* Other Michigan faculty involved: Francesco Della Sala and Charles Pearman, 
space-frame concept, suggested by Dean Wells I. Bennett; Floyd N. Calhoon, 
heating; Hampstead S. Bull and Walter A. Hedrich, lighting; Lindsey M. Hobbs, 
plastic panels; Walter B. Sanders, architectural consultant; Richard H. Black- 
well, ceiling lighting; Richard M. Hamme, acoustics; Robert O. Goetz, soil 
mechanics; Paul H. Coy and Leo M. Legatski, space-frame testing. Research- 
sponsored and framing materials contributed by Charles Attwood, Unistrut 
inventor and manufacturer, and, incidentally, an architect in his own right. 
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parallel members to attach when extra strength is needed. 

The frame can sustain imposed loads of 60 Ib. psf on a 
column spacing of 41’. Larson thinks the column spacing 
can be extended to as much as 54’. Incidentally, during the 
testing, a hitherto theoretical property of space frames 
was empirically confirmed; no one part will give until 
after every member has reached its elastic limit. 

The research building sits on one space frame, is roofed 
with another. The footings merely rest on the ground 
(like the old Cape Cod cottages which were also braced 
frame construction). The roof is supported by the front 
and rear walls and the outdoor columns. 

This building is an example of a highly important gen- 
eral trend: construction as one part of the production line 
process. For instance, Larson says he and his colleagues 
were mistaken in specifying special wall members to carry 
especially thin curtain components (i.e. glass or sash) ; 
savings in steel were more than offset by the added cost 
of nonuniformity. “Any saving in materials must be bal- 
anced against the way it affects manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, warehousing or just finding the part on the job.” 

The building and the lessons it taught (see especially 
p. 146) are a vivid demonstration of the value of building 
research in the field as handmaiden to product research 
in the factory. And as for Manufacturer Atwood’s intel- 
ligence in choosing bright architectural minds to work on 
his product instead of entrusting it wholly to the usual 
production men, the pictures say all that need be said ex- 
cept perhaps this: Larson and his associates avoided like 
the plague any device that would tend to freeze the archi- 
tect’s design freedom in using the components. 
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DEMOUNTABLE SPACE FRAME 









FRAMING THE BUILDING, STEP BY STEP 
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1. Ground is leveled and tamped 2. Lower struts are assembled 3. Floor framework starts to 
to “float” precast concrete directly on footings. Once take shape. Struts are speed- 

footings. (For improved started, structure becomes ily, securely bolted with 

method, see p. 147). self-aligning; and leveling. electric impact wrenches. 


4. Space-frame floor is com- 
plete; most horizontal diago- 


nals to support asbestos 
cement flooring are also in. 











9.Column footing, positioned 10. Column, 
by drop-line from cantile- 
vered roof, is set in place and 
pedestal jockeyed on. 





preassembled on 11. Hoist, built from 
site, was swung onto pedestal frame 
with ropes and pulleys, then 
anchored to roof framing. 





space- 12. Insulated wall panels are 
members, equipped secured with snap-in battens. 
with motor and platform, Rigid space-frame forces 
carries cement panels to roof. wall studs into alignment. 
















DEMOUNTABLE FLOOR Sub and finish flooring are both 
| 
1} 


installed as panels. Asphalt-felt 

(automobile body sound deadener) 

| goes over bottom asbestos cement 

} panel, Finish tiling is cemented to 

thin upper asbestos cement panel, 
screwed down at corners. 








S. Horizontal wall braces are 6. Bolted trusses, attached to 7. Roof framework is started 8. Space-frame projectioh from 


attached before studs go up; wall studs, form mezzzanine. above mezzanines. Space- north mezzanine is joined to 
studs fasten to floor frame. Members are factor; -painted frame plate connectors at- south, and second projection 
Temporary floor is plywood. white for light reflection. tach to tops of wall studs. is on its way. 





J 
13. Triangular polyester glass- 14. To form acoustic resonator 15. Plumber, crouching in floor 16. Completed structure, as seen 

fiber cornice panels, made by units, glass-fiber panels are 
architectural students, are 


set into cornice. 


framing, is connecting plastic from mezzanine-height ex- 
hung in space-frame. Plastic water pipe to hose bibb. terior bridge of grating, sus- 
ceiling is well along. Frame has insulated skirt. pended from roof frame. 


THROW-AWAY CEILING 


4 wf; —_____ "," rubber gosket 
—_— 4" plastic qlass 


3," asbestos cem. panel 
—— 4" glass fiber insul. 
~—\———._ 4," asbestos cem. panel 








Luminous ceiling is thin shower-curtain vinyl film. At 3¢ a sq. ft. it 

can be thrown away instead of cleaned. Colors and patterns can be 

freely used because you can change ceilings as you change hats. Film is 

a2 stretched over frame, held taut with side and corner rods that slip 
S—— “he asbestos cem. panel . a : , 

<_ BS — caph. tndented tott into frame, and excess film is then trimmed off. Frame simply rests . 
a Yo" asbestos cem. on space-frame connector plates. White film was used throughout. 


rubber tile on 


panel 


CORNER WALL AND FLOOR DETAIL 


It does not look flimsy or “temporary.” After a winter’s service it 
has pleasant appearance of flawless, translucent solidity. 
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DEMOUNTABLE SPACE FRAME 
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ROOFING 


ting space 


Plyplastic panels, originally developed as 
refrigerator-truck insulation, are installed 
in two versions: translucent and opaque. 
Panel has foam plastic core laminated to 
resin-treated grass cloth surfaces, weighs 
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only 1 Ib. per sq. ft., needs nothing but 
edge support, can be walked on, lets in 
plenty of light but diffuses it and stops a 
maximum of infrared rays. Cost is ex- 
pected to be about $1 per sq. ft. installed. 
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Setedee ‘ments claeidy ak waslek Sutin lok. ROOF STRIPES. Experimental nature of roofing can be seen from variega- 
, 


hesive and plastic cloth, delet seams to be tion—seven kinds of surfacings; hidden are three kinds of insulation. Building 
goed. where isened. bet: athaties ta: eee, weighs 80 tons, of which 17 would be lopped off if plastic panels described at 
gathers sect during pedladinars drying, 90 left were used over whole roof. Entire building would then weigh about same 
better senthede. ase: bellies Manan: as single Corinthian column in photo’s upper right corner. 


Tohn Zimmerman—Lire 


LINES AND SPACES 


Photographs of the interior, recording primarily the 
incisive strokes of steel, give only a sort of short- 
hand account. They cannot at all prepare you for the 
building’s astonishing and exhilarating incarnation of 
architectural space. On the spot, the mind’s eye trans- 
forms the steel strokes into a satisfying background 
awareness of orderly structure. The big impression 
is the delight of space, very handsome space, made 
tangible. 

The people in the photograph at right may be tak- 
ing all this in. On the other hand, they may be listen- 
ing to the heater, which is hung in the ceiling. 

Like everything else in the building, this heater— 
a nonexperimental gas burner with fans—had a re- 
search job assigned it. Its task was to help in a study 
of exactly how sound travels through the structure. 
The heater and fan unit was mounted raw, and 
everybody put up with an unnerving 12 db until 
the sound-wave dissectors were finished with their 
work. Then the unit was put on rubber mounts, which 
cut out all structure-borne noise and vibration, leav- 
ing 6 db of air-borne sound. This will now be re- 
duced, but not too low; the occupants agree that a 
slight masking of conversation and paper-rattling is 
all to the good. 

The object about which the people at the right are 
clustered is a space-frame table, which also serves as 
a demonstration of how the building—including floor 
and roof—is put together. Except in the case of the 
plyplastic roofing described above, panels of asbestos 
cement are used for roof sheathing. They are too 
heavy to support a 49” square of themselves, requir- 
ing crossed supporting members beneath them. 

The big central space of the building is where in- 
door research projects take form; the even larger 
projecting roof shelters outdoor work. 

When officials of the local building trades unions 
were sounded out about their attitude toward the 
nonunion student labor that was to go into the fram- 
ing and sheathing, their reaction was “Architects 
ought to learn to work with their hands!” 
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DEMOUNTABLE SPACE FRAME 


TODAY: SPACE-FRAME FACTORY .. . 


This is what became of the first test frame, 
built on the Unistrut factory site at Wayne, 
Mich., by university researchers. After they 
finished load-testing the frame with contain- 
ers of water, the structure was expanded 
and is now one of the Unistrut factory build- 
ings. Note the variety of columns in the in- 
terior photo (below). 

Michigan’s researchers think the struc- 
tural system is also a natural for recrea- 
tion buildings, one- or two-story shops, of- 
fices. They are especially enthusiastic about 
its possibilities for supermarkets, and en- 
vision the space-frame proliferating out as a 
parking umbrella. To Architect Jose Sert, 
an interested visitor, another idea immedi- 
ately suggested itself: air-shipped space- 
frame components for underindustrialized 
countries where the roof span is the big 
problem in building. 
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- » » AND TOMORROW: A SPACE-FRAME SCHOOL 


MONROE SCHOOL ADDITION 
LOCATION: Wayne, Mich. 
DESIGNER: Sun Chien Hsiao 
ARCHITECT: Charles W. Attwood 


In August construction of the school shown at the 
right will begin. In September it will be ready for 
the new school year. 

Should the school board ever decide to move it, it 
can be demounted in a few weeks and rebuilt just as 
quickly, with reuse of all materials except roofing. 

Construction follows the university research build- 
ing, with one big improvement and one adaptation. 

The improvement: footings have jackscrew fittings, 
so they need be placed only on “reasonably level” in- 
stead of painstakingly leveled ground. Adjustment 
will take about two hours, against a week of ground 
preparation for the university building. Also, nut so 
many footings will be used (see diagram). 

The adaptation: because this is a low building, the 
criginal roof-frame profile—which looks splendid on 
the two-story university building—would have looked 
top-heavy. Instead, an extra-long edge strut slims 
down the cornice. Walls carry vertically to the top of 
the space frame instead of to the bottom, for the 
same reason. The space-frame portion of the wall 
will admit light into the ceiling plenum. 

The school will use nothing that is still experi- 
mental, so roof sheathing will be of bonded wood- 
fiber panels with built-up roofing, rather than the 
demountable plyplastic being tried at the university. 
The plyplastic will be used in walls, however. 

Cost: Manufacturer-Architect Attwood promised 
this building would cost no more than the lowest- 
cost conventionally built school in the district—about 
$13 per sq. ft. This is a high-cost area, where most 
new schools have been running close to twice that. 
Attwood is delivering amenities far beyond the other 
$13 school—luminous ceilings, built-in equipment and 
teaching aids and a heated playroom. And he thinks 
he is going to make a reasonable return for himself. 

Aside from virtues of speedy erection, demount- 
ability, putative economy and easy maintenance, this 
school is a beautifully designed classroom-cluster. 
Notice especially the ingenious single core and the 
swinging storage doors. 

It has the official blessing of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and—with one change—of the 
Fire Marshal. At his behest, the furnace will go into 
the penthouse as a safety measure in case of gas 
explosion. Released space will be for storage. 
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FOOTING DIAGRAM 
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An earlier example of good service archi- 
tecture is the Welfare building at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center: a pleasant 
and spacious series of lounges where 
trainees can read, write letters and enter- 
tain visitors. Photo (above) shows the 
long, 18’-high glass wall of the lounges 
opening east toward a wooded ravine view. 
Below is the main entrance on the west, 
showing smaller ribbon windows, second- 
story offices at the left. With an earlier 
recreation building nearby, it was designed 
in 1942 by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
architects of the center’s new buildings. 





Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


A striking addition to the 
Great Lakes campus is this 
elegant box of blue-green glass 
and slim steel sash, housing 
the new gunners’ school. At 
right is main entrance for 
personnel; at left the tall load- 
ing door for one of the two 


gun decks. 





THE NAVY’S 


Sadly, the general run of buildings put up by our armed 
forces are not so smart as they might be either in function 
or appearance, due largely to regimentéd thinking by those 
in charge of building programs. 

Herve, in contrast, is the story of how the Navy and two 
teams of independent architects worked along fresh lines 
that led to buildings far above the military average. The 
Chicago office of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill pinned 
down and organized an elusive, many-faceted program for 
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NEW ARCHITECTURE 
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Great Lakes trainees by patiently interviewing the many 
officers involved, and then devising a remarkable book of 
charts and checklists to show all concerned exactly what 
was needed and how to provide for it. This painstakingly 
accurate device made it a lot easier to get the widespread 
agreement and action necessary to produce really useful 
buildings. With much the same basic, step-by-step ap- 
proach, Weed-Russell-Johnson Associates helped the Navy 
on a very fresh plan for a Sonar school in Key West (p. 


154), showing the Navy, through five successive sets of 
space-organization charts, how the new joint thinking was 
working out. Both firms, rather than dishing up ready- 
cooked ideas, helped the Navy explore the many technical 
complexities to the bottom, and by orderly presentations 
convinced their employers that the new solutions were not 
only sounder, but cheaper than expected. The result: three 
new shipshape schools for sailors, and a welcome trend in 
the services toward imagination and quality. 
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NAVY ARCHITECTURE 


GUNNERS MATES SCHOOL, Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, IIl. 
IN CHARGE: District Construction Office, Ninth Naval District 
ARCHITECTS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

CONTRACTOR: Engineering Construction Co. 


FOR THE NAVY’S GUNS, A LOFT AROUND CLASSROOMS 


To train its gunners, the Navy needs both classrooms and larger “labora- 
tory” space in which various types of large, heavy weapons can be 
moved around by cranes, operated, taken apart and put together for 
practice in cleaning and repair. The structure pictured here is actually 
a building within a building: a core of classrooms looking out into a 
lofty, well-lighted shell. 


Hedrich-Blessing 


Photos: 








Awning sash at two levels 
opens up, and blowers atop the 
roof pull fresh air through 
the building, helping to count- 
er a heavy sun load. Trans- 
lucent heat-absorbing glass is 
frosted inside to diffuse light, 
maintain security, blank out 
distractions. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


General work .......... $815,679 
SEES Ga since nesses s 312,000 
FOND vcredeced 45,217 
Heating and ventilating 184,792 
COONS, a0 kcce sas ovatus 122,029 

$1,479,717 


(Original contract bids) 
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Concrete core of classrooms 
and small equipment spaces is 
independent of shell, artifi- 
cially lighted and air condi- 
tioned. Balconies serve as 
halls, convenient observation 
platforms for demonstrations. 


Glass shell is supported by 
steel columns on which unit 
heaters are mounted, 50-ton 
crane by another set of col- 
umns carrying rails. Stair and 
loading well in foreground 
lead to storage basement. 
Navy preferred photos taken 
before weapons were. in. 
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NAVY ARCHITECTURE 


FIRE CONTROL TECHNICIANS, OPTICALMEN AND INSTRUMENTMEN SCHOOL, 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, III. 
IN CHARGE: District Construction Office, Ninth Naval District 


ARCHITECTS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


CONTRACTOR: William E. Schweitzer & Co. 


FOR THE NAVY’S EYES, A GLASS PENTHOUSE 


To guide its sea-borne weapons, the Navy needs a 
whole shipload of optical and electronic gadgets, and 
the men to operate and repair them. The building 
in which these men are trained must be well- 
lighted for precision work, mechanically ventilated 
against dust and excessive temperatures. Further, 
it must be flexible to meet curricula that change 
with new developments: as shown in the typical 
plan of half a floor (below) partitions are flexible 
on a skeleton of reinforced concrete. 
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Periscopes are assembled on 
ground floor, hoisted through 
three floors to this cleanly 
detailed observatory for test- 
ing. Tops of scopes are guided 
through slots into collars. 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 





Radar antennae line the roof, 
can be trained on boats in 
Lake Michigan from class- 
rooms below. At right is “glass 
hat” for periscope training. 














COST BREAKDOWN 

General work 

Plumbing 78,378 
Electrical 

Air conditioning . 

Ventilation 

Heating 

Elevators 

Sitework 


$2,196,500 


(Original contract bids) 
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Clean lines of concrete fram» 
are expressed on_ exterior, 
filled with brick panels, pre- 
cast concrete mullions, alumi- 
num window sash, 


Laboratories have flush-light- 
ed acoustical ceilings, ample 
natural light for work on gun- 
sights, range-finders, comput- 
ers, directors, other fire con- 
trol instruments and systems. 





NAVY ARCHITECTURE 


US FLEET SONAR SCHOOL, Key West, Fla. 
IN CHARGE: District Construction Office, Sixth Naval District 
ARCHITECTS: Weed-Russell-Johnson Associates 









































































ENGINEERS: Rader Engineering Co. 
CONTRACTOR: Fred Howland, Inc. 
FOR THE NAVY’S EARS, TUNNELS WIRED FOR SOUND 
Underwater warfare is a listening game, played with electronic ears and 
brains that can track down a submarine from ships, aircraft or other 
“killer” subs. In this school, built specifically to teach Sonar (Sound 
Navigation and Ranging), the architects reversed first concepts by 
11] placing training equipment on the second floor, away from dampness, 
hurricane floods and prying eyes, and isolating special utilities in a 
central trunk which can be serviced by “uncleared’”’ maintenance men. 
| 
| en ———_—_—_____—— 53-0 
; T T i T T 7 ) . Sal ro 
TRAINER ! CORRIDOR 
a oe oe oe 
| SERVICE 
TRUNK ip 
| | | 
I, eT | corRipor {7 er | 
| | 
| 
| 
End walls, oriented east and Service trunk carries special 
west, express section shown at electrical supply and intercom 
| right. Upper floor, windowless systems, fixed air-conditioning Finger plan (below) is di- 
| for equipment training, is ducts to classrooms. Cool-air vided into administration and 
sheathed in 7’-6” x 15’ hung plenum at top allows equip- officers’ classrooms, sonar 
panels of precast concrete. ment spaces more flexibility. trainers, equipment labs and 
library. Staggering gives 
buildings separate approaches. 
Photos: (below) US Navy; (others) © Ezra Stoller 
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Gallery-bridges link build- 
ings at ground, service and 
upper levels, forming small 
interior courts. Service trunk 
acts as floor for foot-bridge, 
canopy for ground-floor walk. 








Overhang shields shallow, day- 
lighted classrooms from rain 
and summer sun. At left is a 
tactical games theater. School 
was built for unusually low cost 
of $12.45 per sq. ft. 
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Court with pools bordered by 
shaded walks lies in core of 
new US foreign building. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin 
within several weeks. 


ARCHITECTS : 
Hugh Stubbins Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: 
Fred S. Dubin Associates 


US LEGATION FOR TANGIER 


Because the State Department program 
calls specifically for going along with local 
building customs, this structure will be in- 
turned from the street in the North African 
tradition, with circulation around interior 
courts. It will also wear two immediately 
apparent items of local architectural equip- 
ment: screen walls against the glare (and 
marauders) and vaulted roofs. 

In application these ideas are no more 
local than the massing of the legation, how- 
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ever. The runs of thin shell vaulted roofs 
are not groined, and so differ from the 
Moorish character of the old inhabitant 
buildings in Tangier. The screening is to 
be in a strongly individual pattern too (see 
p. 158). 

The building will be white with most of 
the added color (probably blues) concen- 
trated in the mosaic floor of the consular 
court, which shares the first floor central 
block with the reception lobby and the con- 
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sul’s office. Other wings: Voice of America 
and US Information Service; legation admin- 
istrative offices; marine barracks; economic 
advisor and library. 

On the upper floors of the central block 
are quarters for the legation minister and 
his staff, raised deliberately to obtain some 
remoteness from everyday business, plus a 
sense of security and dominance over the 
complex. The open planning of the wings 
uses Tangier’s breeze for air conditioning. 


Pian opens one court partially 
to view from street, but shields 
inner court entirely. Outdoor 
receptions and other official 
entertaining may be held in 
this part of legation. 
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US LEGATION 


Inner court opens building for through air circulation in all parts 


Glare screen will be concrete cast in units 1’-6” x 2’-6”. Lower 
wall is same small scale local stone used in wall of old part of city. 
Stone will be in conscious contrast to smoothness of marble and 
poured concrete used elsewhere in structure. 
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IN JAPAN: TWO TRIUMPHS OF SPACE 


Kenzo Tange, 42, practices 
in Tokyo, and also is a pro- 
fessor at Tokyo University. 
Schooled there himself, he or- 
ganized the Tange Institute of 
Planning and Design in 1948. 
He is chief architect in city 
planning of the cities of Mae- 
bashi, Isezaki, Kure and Hiro- 
shima, for which he has also 
designed the Hiroshima Peace 
Hall and Peace Park now un- 
der construction. 





Great spans encourage great architecture, 
but never guarantee it. In two long-span 
structures shown on these pages, however, 
Japanese Architect Kenzo Tange demon- 
strates twice what an architect must bring 
to a long span. 

The two buildings are a convention hall 
in Matsuyama, Ehime (below and next 
2 pp.), and a large printing plant in 
Namazu, Shizuoka (pp. 162 to 165). The 
first is of thin-shell concrete—a smooth 
compressive building—and the second, steel 
frame—an angular tensile structure. Each 
building adds up to more than the sum of 
its technical ideas as an enclosure of space. 


‘ 
4 
4 


Kenzo Tange’s design is so polished and 
mild, so finishad, that it seems easy; every- 
thing is in key, with no little or big para- 
doxes visible Jjto compel attention to the 
design. This #osence of the unexpected is a 
frequent element in most modern Japanese 
architecture; jt sometimes has become glib- 
ness. j 

But Tange’s proportions are basic and 
seem alive. Five years ago American archi- 
tects began to discover the Italian architect- 
engineer, Pier Luigi Nervi, and used his 
buildings to nudge themselves out of their 
old thinking orbits. Tange may be the next 
one to do the nudging. 


Concrete dome over convention hall is pierced for light 
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TWO JAPANESE BUILDINGS 1. CONVENTION HALL 


Planned originally as a gymnasium, this 
165'-diameter shell concrete dome has a 
seating capacity of 1,400 with an additional 


2,000 in movable chairs. The shape first 


contemplated by the architect was really a 


shell, with roof and grandstand opening 
clamlike, which would have been better 
acoustically. The expense of irregular form 
work brought him to the regular dome as 
a compromise solution; to correct the poor 
acoustics, reflectors, sound resonators and 
absorbers will be suspended from the ceil- 
ing. The first large shell construction in 
Japan, the building was tested exhaustively 
in scale form for earthquake resistance. 
To allow for spread of concrete dome after 
formwork was removed, dome was set on 
rollers atop of columns, then after the spread 


had occurred, the connections were welded. 




















MATSUYAMA, EHIME 
ARCHITECT: Kenzo Tange 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Yoshikatsu Tsuboi 
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Dome is pitched somewhat, following seating plan. 
Ramp winds up behind banks of seats, is expressed 
strongly in elevation (see photo left). 


Supplementary building for display and _ office 
purposes also has shell concrete roof, cantilevered 
from central stem like an inverted cone. Hollow, it 
drains centrally. 


Photos (below & bot. opp. p.) Hirayama 
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TWO JAPANESE BUILDINGS 












































Photos: Hirayama 





2. PRINTING PLANT 


NUMAZU, SHIZUOCKA 
ARCHITECTS: Kenzo Tange, Takashi Asada 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Fugaku Yokayama 


AIR CONDITIONING ENGINFER: Kengi Kawaii 





Stairway from mezzanine of- 
fice at one end of factory, to re- 
ception space below (see also 
photo, right). 
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A great wing stretching out over a space 
400’ x 280’, this roof is supported by a 
double line of posts along its spine; the 
long lateral spans, almost complete canti- 
levers, reach out 140’ from center line to 
side curtain walls. Supporting this big roof 
is a series of tapered steel trusses, which 
are emphasized in the end_ elevations. 
(Stress diagrams above show this scheme 
and several others proposed for bridging 
the space, which has to be columnless be- 

















cause of the long multicolor rotary presses 


to be installed.) 

The corridor between the central columns 
is used for central circulation of men and 
tools and for ductwork of the air-condition- 
ing system (another essential for the print- 
ing plant). Central air supply runs down 
this corridor and then ducts out to the sus- 
The re- 
turn duct is the basement of the central 


pended diffusers (section, right). 


corridor and exhaust air is run under 
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Corner of plant. In plan the building meas- 
ures 280’ across, 400’ long. Elevation above is 
the south view. 


ground to be blown out of sculptural look- 


ing cylinders standing some distance from 


the factory walls. A mezzanine floor at the 
front end of the building houses offices and 
control points. 

Outstanding among the younger architects 
of Japan, and already accepted as one of the 
top modern practitioners, Tange is also an 
authority on ancient buildings, such as the 
Katsura Palace, Ise Shrine, and Kyoto Im- 
perial Palace. 


Air conditioning is assisted by sprays up 
on roof of the factory. Inside, diffusers are 
suspended “elephant trunks.” 
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Japanese Architect Ryuichi Hamaguchi, edi- 
torial consultant to Kokusai-Kentiku, Japa- 
nese architectural magazine, said about 
Architect Tange recently: “As a student, 
Tange greatly admired Corbusier first and 
secondly Gropius. One of my most vivid 
memories at college was seeing Tange por- 
ing over the collected work of Corbusier. 
When he didn’t show up for classes his 
friends always knew he could be found at 
a certain coffee shop where, for hours on 
end, Tange would sit and listen to classical 


records, sketch pad in hand, struggling for 
the inspiration for the first plan of a new 
building—his great genius for the original 
concept of a plan being the point which at 
once set him apart from his colleagues, and 
took the greatest percentage of his time... 

“Recently ... it seems as if Tange were 
intellectually attempting to re-evaluate the 
traditions of Japan. He holds within him 
the two extremes of a traditionalist in spirit 
and an international modernist in form, 
which results in daring experiments.” 


support roof. Not complete cantilevers, vast 





Progress photo shows placing of steel. 
Total of 12 of great wings spaced 40’ apart, 





Steel wing is box framed and 
sits on columns designed like 
beams against earthquake 
tremors. 





steel frames do bear on exterior 
walls, but to minor degree compared with 
loading on pairs of central columns. 














Typical wall details. Bays are defined on 
long facades (vight) by combined expansion 


joints and drains. Below, lobby interior. 








Roof view. Platoons of skylights line up 
under view to Mount Fuji. 





OFFICE OF MERIT: a regular department devoted to new ideas in finishes, fixtures and 


furnishings—this month, the offices of a firm which specializes in office design 
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Executive corridor is formed 
by glass partition set in black 


eotictbdiiiaetinsi cc ones." sad takes 


wood frame on one side (above) 


and on other (left) by parti- 


oo 


wane 


tion of gray and white panels 
of plastic-coated plywood set 
between 2’ x 4’ walnut posts. 
Flexible displays are carried 
by brass brackets. Brass and 
amber glass lighting fixtures of 
special design are swivel aimed 
at display Carpet is gray. 


Ceiling is striated acoustic tile. 
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Reception room features low 
(10”) black plastic-topped table, 
black partition of corrugated 
metal, gray carpet (nylon and 
wool for durability; rubber- 
backed for easy replacement in 
sections), walls of gray plastic- 
coated canvas, acoustic plaster 
ceiling. Shape is triangular 
(see plan) to include four ele- 
without making 


room bigger than necessary. 


vator doors 


Conference room has walnut 
Lf table cantilevered 6’-6” out 
from thick partition finished in 
Lh white painted perforated metal. 
LI Far wall of maple hides coat 
closet, sample storage, liquor 
1 cabinet, pull-out bar. Partition 
i at right is in sand-colored cork 
4 tack board. Carpet is spice col- 
C ored; chairs are black. 
l 


Private office of vice presi- 
dent uses big panels of glass- 





Specifications 


FINISHES: 
carpet, 


Floors—asphalt tile, 


Kentile 


Inc., 
Shelton Looms. Walis—canvas-backed 


vinyl, Joanna Millis; Fiberglas reinforced vinyl, 


Dexoleum Corp. Wood paneling—maple, US Ply- 


wood Corp. and Superior Cabinet Co.; teak, 
Korngold Bros.; cork, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; 
perforated metal, Hendrick Mfg. Co. Ceiling— 


acoustic tile, Stri-a-tile, Owens-Corning. 


FIXTURES: Metal E.J. 
Boyle Div., Aetna Steel Products Corp. and Zour- 
ite, 


partitions—Aetnawaill, 


Kawneer Co. Glass screen—Misco, Missis- 


sippi Wire Glass Co. Chalkboard—Armorply, US 


Plywood Co. Window light diffusion panels— 
Synskyn, Polyplastex, United. Blinds—Avalon 
Venetian Blind Co. Lighting—Lightolier. 


Switches—Arrow-Hart-Hegeman_ Electric Co. 
Public address system—Teletalk, Modern Sound 


Co. Drinking fountain—Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


FURNISHINGS: Desks and chairs—J.G. Furni- 
ture Co., Jens Risom Design Inc., Herman Miller 
Furniture Co.. Edward Roffman Assoc. 


FABRICS: 


tive Looms. 


Isabell Scott Design Inc., and Crea- 


fiber reinforced vinyl over win- 
dows (right) to diffuse light 
and mask undesirable 
Horizontal panel at left under 
black wall is white chalkboard 
on which job progress is charted 


view. 


in colors. 


plays for benefit of clients ac- 
counts for use of many differ- 


ent materials. 


Flexible partitions on floor 
below have insert panels of 


translucent glass and 


Steel panels are painted gray, 
sand, white and bright red and 
are set in black-painted steel 


trim. 


substituted: clear glass, 


plywood, cork, plastic and wire 
Michael 
Saphier Associates, partitions 


mesh. Designed by 


are commercially available. 


Desire to create dis- 


steel. 


Other materials can be 
solid 


and perforated pressed wood, 


LOCATION: New York City 


OWNER AND DESIGNER: Michael Saphier Associates, Inc. 


























Photos: (below) J. Alex Langley; (others); Alexandre Gearees 
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An analysis of the impact of air conditioning 
on the design of large buildings— 


and particularly, their fenestration —By Henry Wright 


For every 100 sq. ft. of unshaded, unfavorably oriented glass used in a tall 
Nuilding in most parts of the US, an additional ton of air conditioning must 
be provided at a cost of $300 to $800. 

This arithmetic is producing some hard new thinking about office build- 
ing walls, and even the shape of such buildings. The architectural results 
which have begun to emerge do not decisively shatter the glass wall—the 
proud and lucent sheath of the steel frame. They do show that the kind 
of design demanded by today’s level of building technology must be the ex- 
pression of some fairly complex mathematics rather than merely of an 
esthetic credo. 

The equation which must be written and solved to produce a sound 
modern office building design is extraordinarily intricate. In one respect, 
however, the new factor added by air conditioning is very simple. If every 
square foot of offending, unprotected glass adds about $5 of air conditioning 
equipment to the first cost of the building, the architect is in a position to 
spend a considerable fraction of this on special glass, shading devices and 
other means for reducing air-conditioning load, since if such measures are 
effective they may reduce the first cost of the building besides returning a 
dividend in reduced operating costs that is pure gravy. And by the same 
token he must be prepared to defend every foot of glass he does use, since 
glass anywhere on a building—except perhaps its north-facing side—in the 
era of air-conditioned rental space has become a factor of real economic 
importance. 

While here and there the effects of such economics are beginning to be 
evident, it is spectacularly clear that the recent boom in air-conditioned 
office space developed without their having been taken into account. Light- 
weight, rapidly erected wall structures have emerged which are an im- 
portant advance in construction technique, but the fenestration which has 
accompanied such developments in most instances has been designed as 
though air conditioning did not exist. This may be because the variables 
represented in the mathematics of today’s building are many, and in each 
must be summed measures that lie at the very frontiers of the knowledge 
available to each of the specialized building technologies. No architect can, 
of course, be the master of so much technology, but in the case of wall 
design, as in other parts of the building, it is his job, as FORUM has pointed 
out many times before, to make sure that the specialists are at least intro- 
duced to one another. 

Moreover, it is becoming more and more clear that in the area of seem- 
ingly “pure” architectural considerations decisions are likely to be made 
that may cost the owners of a building hundreds of thousands of dollars 
additional air-conditioning expense. Thus a “slab” type building, oriented 
east and west, may cost a good deal more to cool than a squarish tower, 
whereas the same building shape facing due south and located in the south- 
ern part of the country may cost a good deal less. When it is realized that 
most of the office buildings of the booming twenties got along quite nicely 
with about 25% of their wall area in glass, whereas most recent examples 
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o by J. Alex Langley 
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NEXT FOR THE WINDOW WALL? 


BUILDING 


have at least twice this much if not more, it is obvious that at the very least 
the effect of this tendency on the air-conditioning “load” must be reviewed. 

Solar heat gain need not be a very large component of the total air-con- 
ditioning load to be expensive. The total load, of course, is a combination 
of the heat given off by lighting, by people, of the need for ventilation and 
of whatever outdoor heat penetrates the building. In sealed air-conditioned 
buildings none of these components can be released to the outdoors—all of 
them must be removed through a closed system. Each component has in- 
creased in recent years, but the increase in the load from modern lighting 
has, of course, been strikingly heavy. Electric lighting has been developed 
to a degree that provides visual conditions superior in many respects to day- 
light, and this technological development has been paced by the increased 
psychological readiness of office and industrial worker to accept electric 
lighting. The solar load is important because, piled on top of all the others, 
it becomes the critical factor—the one that requires the provision of extra 
air-cooling capacity to meet peaks that will shift during the day through all 
the peripheral zones of the building, but perhaps last not more than an 
hour or two in each. The solar load is not only critical in air-conditioning 
expense, it is also the most easily controllable component of total load. Not 
much can be done to reduce the heat load of modern, high-intensity lighting 
(although some ingenious solutions for draining it off to the outdoors have 
been developed by Engineer Charles Leopold and others). Nothing at all 
can be done to reduce the heat radiated from people or the need to replace 
air heavily laden with tobacco smoke. It is, therefore, sensible to deal with 
the component of total load that can be readily affected by architectural 
solutions. 

Windows are the chief means by which solar heat enters the building 
interior. The sun heat soaks through the wall, of course, but the wall load 
is likely to be spread fairly evenly over the 24-hour period and thus is not 
critical in determining the air-conditioning peak. The most obvious solu- 
tion is to reduce window sizes or go back to the familiar pier and window 
scheme—with masonry lightened to a curtain wall by the new techniques of 
thin wall prefabrication. 





This approach has been used for such new build- 
ings as the Socony Mobil building in New York and the Alcoa building in 
Pittsburgh. But this solution is not the only one. Many other design 
elements are subject to adroit architectural manipulation. There are, in 
fact, four major architectural means of controlling and reducing air-con- 


ditioning loads in large buildings: 


1. Through BUILDING SHAPE AND ORIENTATION. A wide, shallow build- 
ing may cost less to cool than a square one, if it is faced in the right direc- 
tion (p. 170). 


2. Through the use of SMALLER WINDOWS in critical places. This does 


not necessarily mean less glass over all, or reduced outlook (p. 172 


3 


Through the use of SPECIAL GLASS, Which can reduce heat gain as 
surely as reduction of the glass area (p. 174). 


4. Through SHADING DEVICES Of various kinds to keep sun heat from 
entering the building or to bounce it out again once it enters (p. 176). 





SHAPE AND ORIENTATION 


The sun, as every schoolboy knows, is the 
source of all the energy of our world. Like 
an everlasting H-bomb, the sun fuses hydro- 
gen to helium, releasing 472,000 billion-bil- 
lion hp. into space. Only one two-billionth 
of this radiant energy reaches the earth, 
but so far this has been enough t> support 
life despite the fact that a good deal is 
wasted. After penetrating the earth’s at- 
mosphere, it still falls on a beach umbrella 
with an intensity of more than a horse- 
power per square ward, 

Architects have been striving to harness 
some of this energy for several decades 
in planning the orientation and fenestration 
of the low, modern house. Unfortunately, 
almost none of the principles used to relate 
a house to winter and summer streams of 
radiant solar energy apply to tall, air-con- 
ditioned buildings. 

In residential architecture, it is an axiom 
that the glass wall should face _ south. 
Liberal use of glass has been based on the 
principle that a glass wall facing south 
admits enough sun heat in winter to more 
than make up for its heat loss at night. 
The wall can be easily protected by over- 
hangs or other external sun-shielding de- 
vices against the high-altitude summer sun. 
There are other simple rules: 1) walls fac- 
ing east may also contain a good deal of 
glass—summertime sun enters here at the 
cool time of day; 2) walls facing north 
should have small windows to minimize win- 
ter heat loss—little beneficial sunshine en- 
ters from this side; 3) walls facing west 
should preferably have no windows at all-— 
to keep out the hot, nearly horizontal sun- 
shine late in the day. 

These simple rules have worked well for 
houses, where the use of interior space can 
be flexibly related to the closed and open 
walls and where wintertime heating has 
been a more important consideration than 
But ‘tall office build 
ings do not always fit the rules: 
not as easily be 


summertime cooling. 


they can- 


protected by overhangs 





Compass rose shows maximum solar heat 
in Btu per sq. ft. per hour, falling on walls 
facing in all directions at latitudes of New 
Orleans, New York, and Huron, S.D., on 
Aug. 1. Heat is lowest on walls facing due 
north and due south. 

Calculations by John Everetts Jr., con- 
sulting engineer. 











nor can the use of interior space so readily 
be adjusted to appropriate wall treatments. 
Even more important: in many sealed office 
buildings solar heat gain can be almost as 
much of a problem in winter as in sum- 
mer, and necessitate refrigeration cooling 
at both times of year. 

Nevertheless, the familiar slab-shaped 
building faced north and south (which in 
effect has two window walls rather than 
four) does offer important advantages un- 
der the right conditions. In New Orleans 
(as the chart on page 170 shows) the 
maximum solar heat gain averaged for 
walls facing north and south is only 35 Btu 
per sq. ft., whereas the average for walls 
facing the four points of the compass is 
115% Btu per sq. ft., or more than three 
times as great. This advantage applies, 
however, only to walls facing almost pre- 
cisely north and south: if the axis is ro- 
tated only 224° the average rises to 474 


-) 


and if it is rotated 45°, to northeast and 
southwest, it goes up to 189— or more than 
that for a square tower facing the points 
of the compass. 

Moreover, these figures are for Aug. 1, 
the standard air-conditioning “design day.” 
In more northerly latitudes, where the 
advantage of the slab design is less to begin 
with, it is liable to be lost altogether as 
the heat load on the south wall builds up 
toward the end of the cooling season, and 
becomes a positive liability -in wintertime, 
necessitating cooling of one side of a build- 
ing while the other is being heated. 

A number of other factors turn the rules 
upside down for office buildings. When the 
UN Secretariat was planned with glass walls 
facing east and west, critics of the design 
argued that facing them north and south 
would make much more sense from a heat- 
ing and air-conditioning standpoint. Engi- 
neers Syska & Hennessy, retained to study 
the matter, showed that the difference in 
the peak air-conditioning load for the build- 
ing as planned and for the same design 
rotated 90° would be quite small (AF, 
Nov. °50). And it is likely that the build- 
ing as built has been freed from problems 
of wintertime overheating by its “violation” 
of the rules of orientation. 

For New York buildings, however, the 
Syska & Hennessy study does not deci- 
Sively dispute the value of a north-south 
“slab.” The glass walls of the UN building 
actually face E-SE and W-NW according 
to the compass. New York City’s street 
pattern is skewed to an off-compass orien- 
tation to follow the direction of Manhattan 
Island. Tall buildings facing on most streets 
have, therefore, an orientation that tends 
to equalize the differences between the sides. 
For a building with four window walls, 
such “diagonal” orientation offers advan- 
tages worth study in cities where the street 
pattern follows the compass. For buildings 
of the slab type, on the other hand, there 
would be an advantage in building on the 
axis of the compass rather than that of 
the street system, even on Manhattan. 
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Pile up of external heat gain (except ventilation gain) for square 
tower with windows occupying 50% of wall area, oriented in accord- 


ance with Manhattan 


Island street pattern. Peak air-conditioning 


load for continuously operated system is 70 Btu per hour per. sq. ft. 
of external surface. “Slab” tower facing east and west would have 
two peaks; slab facing south, single peak around 1 P.M. 


Solar heat gain does not build up slowly 
over a period of time like heat convected 
from the outer air; it is transmitted instan- 
taneously by glass. Peak gains build up 
sharply and shift continuously as the sun 
enters different parts of a building. But 
heat load, as felt by an air-conditioning sys- 
tem, is dampened by the ability of the in- 
terior structure to absorb and store heat— 
a factor which may delay the peak by an 
hour or more and reduce its amplitude con- 
siderably, especially in a continuously air- 
conditioned space. The importance of this 
in office-building air conditioning is that it 
considerably mitigates the adverse effects 
of a west wall. Most offices are empty of 
people at about 5:30 P.M. daylight saving 
time. The peak solar gain, for a west-facing 
wall at 40° north latitude on Aug. 1, comes 
at 4 P.M. sun time, or 5 P.M. DST (for 
New York City “west” it is even later). 
Since the effect of this peak is not felt 
by the air-conditioning system until about 
6 P.M.—at which time such buildings are 
almost empty, the lights turned off and 
ventilation no longer necessary—this load 
is often noncritical. In the operation of the 
UN Secretariat, for example, it has been 
found that the actual peak load on the 
air-conditioning system comes about 11 A.M., 
and is due primarily to solar heat entering 
the E-SE window wall. 

The fact that the building interior af- 
fects heating and cooling carries the contro] 
problem well inside the building shell. 
Hitherto all discussion has been centered 
in the shell only. A heavy interior struc- 
ture may thus have almost the same effect 
of spreading out the heat load as heavy 
exterior walls, provided the sun which en- 
ters the building falls on the floors and 


walls, rather than on relatively lightweight 
materials which heat up quickly and give 
the heat back to the room air. Thus, even 
furnishings and carpeting are actually part 
of a building’s heating and cooling system— 
a fact which explains why the housewife 
frequently rolls up the rugs in the summer. 

Protective orientation is not only consid- 
erably more elusive for office buildings than 
for houses, it also varies markedly with 
geography. Summertime solar radiation (on 
vertical walls) is higher in Alaska than 
in any other part of the US; it is lowest 
in the southern tip of Texas. In New Or- 
leans, a south wall receives 77% less solar 
heat, at the maximum, than a wall facing 
east or west. In New York, the difference 
is 51%, in Minneapolis, 39%. Somewhere 
between the latitude of New York and the 
latitude of Minneapolis a point is reached 
where a building with four window walls, 
and a four-zone air-conditioning system, has 
a lower peak load than a slab-type build- 
ing facing due north and south with a 
two-zone system, for the same floor area. 
And if the building is “off compass,” this 
point is reached farther south. 

In all parts of the country, the best way 
to face large glass areas in a tall, air- 
conditioned building is undoubtedly north. 
Because of the year-round heating effect 
of lights and people, wintertime heat loss 
is not a major factor for the office building. 
Summer heat gain, on the other hand, is 
important and expensive, and is at an ab- 
solute minimum at any point between 
N-NW and N-NE—less than 13% of its 
east or west intensity. The worst direction 
for large windows to face is between S-SW 
and SW, where the peak solar load co- 
incides with peak outdoor temperatures. 
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lower Venetian blinds to about eye level every n 
day, of first 1,000 windows from left to right: 


918 have blinds undisturbed 15 
29 have blinds lowered and opened 15 
16 have blinds lowered and closed 


Only 2.2% have clear vision above eye level, 6.¢ 





SMALLER WINDOWS 





a 


How high should a window-head be? There are more than 1,000 windows clearly visible 
on south walls of these two new buildings in Pittsburgh’s “Golden Triangle.” Cleaning crews 


ight and close them. By afternoon of next 


have blinds raised at the top 
have blinds opened, height unchanged 
have blinds raised somewhat 


1% vision through open blinds. 


Since the invention of movable sash, the 
window has had three functions: light, ven- 
tilation and outlook. Today electric lighting 
and air conditioning in office buildings have 
largely eliminated the first 
but the 


so far 


two of these, 
has 
the 


hangover of conventional use 


blurred a direct approach to 
third. 

Modern, high-intensity lighting has freed 
office planning from rigid relationships to 


peripheral window space. Modern lighting 


is more evenly distributed and more regular 
‘xtended through 


than daylighting; it can be 


arge, continuous areas which simplify lines 


communication and reduce space required 
for circulation. 
While 


IS necessary 


some still insist that 


daylighting 


for certain office tasks requir- 


ing a high degree of visual concentration, 


even this demand is rapidly being altered 








z 







‘ 


» 


by successful experience with electric light- 
ing. A large architectural drafting room 
in New York, for example, is completely 


lighted by fluorescent fixtures. This large 


space, where there are almost 100 drafts- 
men, has an over-all uniformity of visual 
and other conditions. There is no compe- 


tition for peripheral space by the windows, 


which are, in fact, used for outlook alon 
nd not as sources of illumination. 

The ventilating function of the windo 
has been replaced by the controlled air 
movement oL summe! olIng al vVinter 
heating systems. In fact, many window 
re being designed nowadays as fixed sash 
or sash locked shut and opened only for 
cleaning purposes. Elsewhere, it a well 
nigh universal office rule to keep windows 
shut so as not to throw the air-conditioning 


system off balance. 
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With these two functions removed, the 
sole remaining function of the window is 
outlook. It is obvious that the window 
should be restudied from the point of view 
of how much outlook we need and want. 

How much of our conventionally sized 
windows do we really use? According to 
the photograph of the Gateway office build- 
ing project in Pittsburgh (left), the answer 
is less than half. The striking uniformity 
of the drawn Venetian blinds reflects a 
fairly general practice. The problem of 
sky glare becomes acute in tall buildings; 
office workers also find it uncomfortable to 
work in direct sunlight. Thus the tendency 
is to close the blinds to shut out glare and 
sun, and to rely more and more on electric 
light. Even in the smaller “TV windows” 
used by Harrison & Abramovitz in the 
Aleoa building (photo, p. 169) workers usu- 
ally lower the blinds to cover the top third 
of the window. 

All this suggests that there is a good 
deal of useless glass in the office building 
wall. In partitioned areas, spaced windows 
at eyebrow height might be a comfortable 
solution, with ample wall space on the 
backs of the piers for location of partitions, 
bookshelves and other furniture. In open 
areas, now being favored more and more 
by large organizations, a continuous ribbon 
strip but of reduced height would provide 
a more general outlook. In reception areas, 
restaurant areas and other special purpose 
areas large windows might be used for 
lecorative reasons. 

Fenestration, tailored to rent scales and 
to the requirements of tenants, is a design 
element on which the architect and the 
rental agent had better come to grips. Be- 
caus> more and more office buildings are 
being built entirely or primarily for the 
occupancy of a single large tenant, there 
is little justification for continuing the uni- 
form fenestration that is now standard 
practice. Like any other building type, of- 
fice buildings can be tailored to the require- 
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Pile up of external heat gain (except ventilation gain) for square 
tower with windows occupying 25 % of wall area, oriented to Man- 
hattan’s street system. Reduction in peak air-conditioning load 
(see p. 171) is due mostly to smaller west and south windows. 


ments of specific interior functions, while 
equipped with the flexibility necessary for 
future changes. This means that the archi- 
tect can locate large windows where they 
will be most easily protected from solar 
heat and use the space behind them ac- 
cordingly. There is no reason why fenestra- 
tion differentials cannot be reflected in dif- 
ferential rent scales. There is an old Amer- 
ican precedent for a glass tax: it was re- 
sponsible for the small size for windows 
in colonial architecture. Modern air condi- 
tioning has restored the glass tax, but it 
is presently a hidden one—-being paid by 
whomever owns and operates the air-condi- 
tioning system. 

While air conditioning means that the 
amount of glass you use will cost you 
money, some office buildings are still being 
designed with the maximum—a 100% glass 
wall. Obviously, continuous ribbon windows 
of conventional height cut this maximum 
to 50%, while the pier and window scheme 
cuts it down to 25%. Eye-level windows 
would reduce glass area to 124%2%, while 
a continuous strip of reduced height desir- 
able for open interior space would bring 
the glass fraction back up to 25%. 

Each one of these glass fractions might 
be well worth its cost in air conditioning 
in certain parts of the building. But it is 
no longer possible to plan fenestration as 
if the cost of air conditioning did not exist. 
It is the architect’s responsibility to plan 
his wall treatment for maximum economy 
in the cooling load—the considerations dis- 
cussed here are not within the province of 
the air-conditioning engineer. An architect 
aware of the extent to which alternative 
wall treatments and alternative orientations 
can affect the cooling load will be able to 
present various schemes for detailed air- 
conditioning studies. The results of these 
studies can then be properly weighted by 
the many other demands of an office build- 
ing plan, and a final architectural solution 
determined. 
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Chrysler building annex, has solar load 
pattern similar to that;shown above, modi- 
fied by rectangular shaye. White brick walls 
help reduce air-conditioning peak load and 
operating cost to what} is probably record 
low for a postwar Manhattan office building. 


j 
Socony building, across 42nd St. from the 
Chrysler Annex, also reverts to “pier and 
window” fenestration. Light-colored, stain- 
less-steel walls will réfect heat; complex 
shape creates control roblems. 
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WHAT NEXT FOR THE WINDOW WALL? 


SPECIAL GLASS 


An open window, in addition to letting air 
in or out of a building, also admits every 
bit of radiation from the outside and al- 
lows radiation of all kinds to escape... A 
glazed window, on the other hand, is a 
very special sort of filter. It excludes short- 
wave radiation—ultra violet—and prevents 
the escape of long wave infrared or radiant 
heat. To the radiation from a steam radi- 
ator, or anything cooler than a steam radi- 
ator, ordinary glass is as opaque as an iron 
plate. It absorbs such energy, becoming 
warmer in the process, just as a sheet of 
iron absorbs it. But unlike iron, it is trans- 
parent to radiation in the form of light and 
the “near infrared.” 

This one-way filter action, known as the 
“greenhouse effect,” 
into a heat trap. 


turns a glazed box 
Lay a sheet of glass on 
an open cigar box containing a thermometer 
and put the box in sunshine. The tempera- 
ture inside will begin to go up immedi- 
ately—rising to 125°, 150°, sometimes to 
175° or more. It will rise, in fact, until 
the entire box becomes warm enough to 
increase the convective heat loss of its sur- 
faces—including the surface of the glass— 
to the point where it just equals in quan- 
tity the solar energy that is getting in 
Slide the glass cover to one side, and the 
temperature will fall. Cover the box again, 
so that no air can escape, and it will rise. 

An air-conditioned building is necessarily 
such a closed box. Enormous quantities of 
heat-energy coming in through the windows 
which might otherwise readily be disposed 
of by ventilation must be pumped through 
the air-conditioning machinery—an expen- 
sive, laborious process. 

Even before air conditioning, the large 
windows used in industrial buildings were 
frequently painted blue on sunny expo- 
sures to keep out some of the sun heat 
while _ still light. This 
practice may or may not have anything to 
do with the development of heat-intercept- 
ing glass, but the principle is exactly the 
same. 


admitting some 


Bluish-green coloring in glass im- 
proves the selectivity of glass as a filter; 
a good deal of heat energy is absorbed with- 
out too much effect on light transmission. 
Thus, the pale bluish-green glass often used 
in air-conditioned buildings transmits only 
about 40% of the total solar energy strik- 
ing the windows, but admits almost 75% 
of the light. 

Efforts to evaluate the effect of such glass 
on air-conditioning load are complicated 
by the fact that a good deal of the heat 
absorbed in the glass may find its way to 
the inside of the building by convection. 
Also, heat normally enters from the outside 
in this way wholly apart from the effects of 


Walter Daran 





Sun glasses for office buildings? Photos show effect of “darken 


? 


ing glass’ 


on view from Rockefeller Center office. 


Glass transmits 


only 12144% of light, makes scene outside three tones darker, adjust- 
ing its brightness to that of interior lighting. 


solar radiation—the windows of a building 
that is being cooled admit heat from the 
outside just as they lose heat to the out- 
side in wintertime. Almost five years ago, 
however, the American Society of Heating 
& Air Conditioning Engineers (then the 
A.S.H.V.E.) completed an elaborate and 
thorough investigation of heat gain with 
all types of glazing materials which has 
made it possible to make such an evaluation 
in terms of the comparative total heat gain 
for an air-conditioned space with various 
glazing materials. 

One thing this study revealed was that 
the atmosphere itself, in industrialized 
areas, is a pretty good heat interceptor. 
Another was that the plate glass usually 
used in city buildings adds to this effect. 
Thus at 3 P.M., a west-facing win- 
dow in an air-conditioned house in Bronx- 
N.Y., is admitting 186 Btu _ per 
sq. ft. per hour, a plate-glass window in 
a Manhattan office building, also air con- 
ditioned, lets in only 115 Btu per sq. ft. 
in the same period, or 38% This is 
by way of showing, among other things, 
that unless are known, such 
comparisons can be pretty meaningless. 


when 


ville, 


less. 
all factors 


Under exactly the same circumstances as 
those just cited for the office building, a 
square foot of heat intercepting plate glass 
would admit only 61 Btu, or 54 Btu less 
than regular plate. Assuming that the win- 
dow in question contributes to the peak air- 
conditioning load of a large building, with 
a projected air-conditioning $500 
of heat intercepting 
glass would result in a saving in air-condi- 


cost of 
per ton, substitution 


foot of glass—certainly sufficient to pay the 
premium for the special glass. 

This opens the 
to special window treatments of all types, 
including outside shading devices of various 
176). There is, for example, a 
special plate glass with a transparent coat 
ing of evaporated gold—a very thin coat 
ing; so thin, in fact, that it can probably 
be more than paid for by air-conditioning 


tioning cost amounting to $2.25 per square 
kind of calculation 


door 


kinds (p. 


savings. This glass looks like a gold mirror 
on the outside and is pale bluish green from 
within. It has the remarkable property of 
“bouncing off” reflection, 
rather than absorbing it, and thus prevents 
much of it from entering the building in 
any form. 


solar heat by 


While it is not yet being mar- 
keted on a regular basis, and is yet to be 
subjected to definitive tests from a_heat- 
gain standpoint, indications are that it is 
as capable of “paying for itself” in reduced 
cost of air-conditioning equipment than the 
ordinary heat intercepting variety. 

With the function of office building win- 
dows reduced simply to a means of outlook, 
darkening glass is another possible contender 
in the save-by-spending derby. Intended pri- 
marily to reduce the contrast between out- 
door and indoor brightness, and thus prevent 
glare, darkening glass does not select the 
longer-wave, near-infrared radiation for ab- 
sorption, like heat-intercepting glass, or at- 
tempt to let through as much light as pos- 
sible while stopping as much heat as it can. 
It functions by absorbing a great deal of 
solar radiation of all wave lengths, but lets 
through such a small part of the total (only 
about 1242%) that the heat gain through 
the glass is necessarily much reduced, along 
with the “light gain.” 

Double glazing also results in reduced heat 
gain, but rarely produces savings in the first 
cost of air-conditioning equipment sufficient 
to make up for the cost of the added layer 
of glass. Its economic justification is found 
in lower winter and summer operating ex- 
pense. Sticking to the 3 P.M., “industrial at- 
mosphere” condition used in previous ex- 
amples—the greatest saving due to double 
glazing is with two layers of regular plate 
glass, which admit 25 Btu. per sq. ft. less 
than a single layer. This is a saving less 
than half that realized by changing to a 
single layer of heat intercepting glass. When 
an extra layer of plate is added to a layer 
of heat intercepting glass, the additional sav- 
ing is only 9 Btu. per sq. ft., or only one 
sixth of the amount saved by the heat-inter- 
cepting glass alone. 




















Light with less heat. 
physics are involved in effort to admit light 


Some complicated 


(or, at least, maintain outlook) and shut out 
sun heat, especially when air on one side of 
glass “filter” is cooled. Heat flow diagrams 
above are all based on west-facing glass at 
o P.M. on standard “design day” of Aug. 1, 
at 40° north latitude. All figures are in 
degrees or in Btu per sq. ft. of vertical 
west 


surface per hour. With exception of 


first diagram, all show heat gain for city’s 
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“industrial atmosphere.” 1. Instantaneous 
heat gain through ordinary glass is 210 Btu 
per sq. ft. per hour; direct solar heat trans- 
mission, over 88%. 2. Regular plate glass 
absorbs considerable radiation, helps to cut 
total gain to 144 Btu/hr. 3. Heat- 
intercepting plate glass (light color) trans- 
mits less than 40% of sun heat, 


heat 


cuts total 
heat gain by more than 25%. 4. Darkening 
glass, while nonselective, cuts heat gain over 


30%, reduces transmitted light to one eighth 











ted by regular plate glass 


Total hight transmittec 


1, 





admitted 59 





of original value. 


5. Double glazing, with 
outer sheet heat intercepting plate glass, 


reduces total heat gain 45% because of 
insulating air space. 6. Gold coating on 
regular plate glass, plus protective heat 


intercepting layer, reflects 42% of energy, 
cuts heat gain 50%. 7. Directional glass 
block admit only 48% as much heat as reg- 
ular plate glass, bend light against ceiling. 
8. Doubie glass, outer pane darkening glass, 
cuts heats transmission 59%. 
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Blocking the sun. Stopping sun’s rays 
dead in their tracks does not mean com- 
plete'elimination of heat gain through 
windows, but it is good start. Assumed 
conditions are like those used on preced- 
ing page. 1. Ideal shading, like that of 
overwindow “hood” which does not trap 
air or reflect heat into building, reduces 
gain 70%. 2. Shading plus double glass, 
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if similarly “perfect,” can reduce heat 
gain 80% due to insulating effect of 
double glass. 3. External shade made of 
dark heat intercepting glass, with freely 
ventilated air space, can cut heat gain 
about 59%. 4. Inside shade or blind, 
fully drawn and closed, can reduce heat 
gain about 50% if truly white on side 
facing glass. 








SHADING DEVICES 


Commercial air conditioning is already pro- 
ducing the beginnings of a boom in outdoor 
shading devices. Wood and metal louvers, 
vertical and horizontal, movable and station- 
ary, concrete and metal “fins,” “eyebrows” 
and grids of various patterns have begun to 
decorate the facades of many smaller com- 
mercial buildings and a few of the larger. 
The word “decorate” is used advisedly: in 
some instances the practical value of such 
treatments has been questionable, but in al- 
most every case they have added a welcome 
element to contemporary architecture. 

To date, use of external sun shades has 
been mostly confined to lower buildings in 
the southern of the US 
maintenance and icing problems. 


part because of 
There is 
every reason, however, for extension of at 
least the principle to other areas. 

The creed of this new school of architec- 
tural decoration is simple and fundamentally 
sound. Its tenets: 1) the place to stop sun 
heat is outside the building, where it can 
pass into the atmosphere and do no harm; 
2) the way to stop it is completely, with an 
opaque obstruction which at most reflects 
sunlight into the room but admits daylight 
from other angles; 3) since the sun attacks 
different sides of the building from various 
angles, the means for stopping it must be 
disposed in various ways, and frequently 
must be adjustable to provide maximum pro- 
tection along with minimum interference to 
light and outlook. 

All three tenets can be successfully ques- 
tioned in some respect, but such questions 
are matters of degree only. They leave un- 
challenged the fact that shading devices can 
frequently be provided on the outside of air- 
conditioned buildings that are decorative, ef- 
fective and need add nothing to the original 
cost while returning, like all reductions in 
air-conditioning load, dividends in the form 
of reduced operating costs. 

This being the case, it is not surprising 
that the manufacturers of such devices have 
begun to compete for a share of the building 
dollar which might otherwise go to the manu- 
facturers of air-conditioning equipment. They 
are willing to divide with the building owner: 
in the typical example cited for sales pur- 
poses the reduced cost of air conditioning is 
invariably several thousands of dollars more 
than the cost of the shading device, this dif- 
ference being, of course, money ahead so far 
as the owner is concerned. 


The trouble with such computations, with 
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H. H. Baskerville Jr 


respect to new buildings, is that they depend 
at least in part on the presence of large areas 
of unfavorably orientated glass. The more 
such glass there is, the more the owner 
“saves,” by this kind of logic. The con- 
scientious designer must approach the prob- 
lem somewhat differently. He must strive, 
first of all, to eliminate or minimize glass 
areas which increase the peak air-condition- 
ing load—thus reducing both types of ex- 
penditure—and then discover whether, given 
a sound design, added shading devices will 
be self-liquidating. If the savings are less 
spectacular, the owner need be no more un- 
happy than if his wife passes up a chance to 
“save” $30 by buying at half price a hat 
worth $60. 

The same thing applies, of course, to the 
use of special glass, as discussed on the pre- 
vious pages. Such savings are possible only 
because the glass is where it is in the first 
place; if its presence is not thoroughly justi- 
fied by practical or esthetic considerations, 
what the special glass or shading device 
actually accomplishes is to reduce waste, not 
save money. Nor can such savings be placed 
end-to-end. In almost every case the choice 
is between special glass and shading, not a 
matter of one plus the other, unless one or 
the other is actually cost-free. Thus every 
such device must prove its claim to economy 
in terms of a specific design for a specific 
building before it can be employed with con- 
fidence that the expenditure is justified. 

The reverse is also true: the architect of an 
air-conditioned building who provides win- 
dows and fails to provide a means for ex- 
cluding sun heat when such a means will 
reduce its total cost is wasting money just 
as surely as if he had spent it heedlessly. 
Many large buildings are being built today in 
which the peak air-conditioning load might be 
considerably reduced simply by recessing the 
glass, or by creation of a simple grid pattern 
of “fins” and “eyebrows” capable of reducing 
the area of exposed glass at the hour when 
the load on the air-conditioning apparatus is 
at a maximum but not necessarily able to 
exclude sun heat entirely. 

The solution of this problem requires in- 
genuity and a good design sense. To the 
talented architect, it will be a welcome new 
element in a design problem heretofore limit- 
ed to the treatment of flat window and wall 
spaces. Variation of fenestration and varied 
shading may prceduce some important new 
contributions to the Vertical Style. 
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Louvered overhang has vertical 
drop along outer edge to increase 
shading. This type of protection 
works best on south-facing walls. 


Ben Schnall 





Glass shade, made of heat inter- 
cepting glass, has air space behind 
to release absorbed heat to out- 
side. See diagram on opposite 
page for resulting heat flow. 
Architect: Marcel Breuer. 





Horizontal louvers, by same 
manufacturer, work best on south 
walls. Angle of vanes is also 
adjustable. Architects: Austin, 
Field & Fry. 
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Shelf-shading wall, for tall buildings in 
northern climates, would provide shade for 
about three-quarters of glass area at critical 
hour of 3 P.M. Sloping spandrel makes room 
for air conditioner above window. Designer: 
Henry Wright. 














Vertical metal louvers, available in a 
number of widths and designs, are now made 
on West Coast. Fins are adjustable to vari- 
ous angles, provide best protection on east 
and west sides of building. Architect: 
Richard J. Neutra. 


Shading-type insect screens, installed on 
the windows of public office building in Los 
Angeles, saved more than $13,000: on cost 
of air conditioning plus screens, as compared 
to air conditioning alone, and reduce operat- 
ing costs accordingly. 
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A number of prominent citizens 
have struggled lately with the 
problem of taste raised by un- 
familiar things, in this case new 
styles in building. 

A Virginia senator, facing the 
model of the proposed Air Acad- 
emy chapel, went into such a 
huff that the Air Force prompt- 
ly and in embarrassment with- 
drew the design. It was the 
cherished project of the very 
capable Team Captain Walter 
Netsch in the office of Archi- 
tects Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. It looked in model 
rather like an innocent child’s 
game with folded paper, but to 
a senator brought up largely 
on Early American antiquities 
it was a shock and an outrage. 

A bishop in New York, fac- 
ing the many new buildings 
that now go up smooth-faced, 
deplored the absence of applied 
decoration in the design of our 
day, and went so far as to 
equate this with a lack of 
courtesy in manners. 

A banker in Akron, facing 
pictures of Manufacturer’s 
Trust in New York and other 
unprecedented new banks, decid- 
ed to do his bit too in the over- 
all picture of banking progress 
and emerged with the remark- 
able googie design shown on this 
page. 

Smart newspapermen, on get- 
ting‘ the report that John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. wanted to have a 
new Protestant office building 
“harmonize” with Gothic church 
architecture nearby, jumped to 
the conclusion that the office 
building must also be faced in 
“Gothic.” A taste that would 
allow a contemporary answer 
and still harmonize was some- 
thing these very bright people 
could not imagine. It was too 
unfamiliar. 

Meanwhile a dozen large busi 
ness organizations, some of them 


internationally famous, continue 
to entrust taste control over 
their far-flung branch building 
activity to staff employees who 
sometimes do, and more often 
do not, command very good 
taste. In some instances the out- 
come is adolescent and strange 
in view of the power of the 
organization. 


AN EXPLANATION 


In every one of these typical 
instances people otherwise well- 
educated were fumbling with 
the unfamiliar. And the unfa- 
miliar in the arts scares most 
people about as much as it 
thrills the devotees. 

The senator, brought up in a 
state which is probably Ameri- 
ca’s most backward one in mod 
ern architecture, surely found 
no preparation for his shock in 
Colonial Williamsburg and no 
security from it in the great old 
work of Jefferson. How could 
he know that the Air Academy’s 
zigzag wall planes were not 
“crazy” at all? How could he 
know that they represent a 
forward-looking and interesting 
treatment of masonry of our 
day just as Gothic architecture 
represented advancement in its 
own time? Had he known all 
this, his taste might still have 
rejected this specific design, but 
his bearing would at the very 
least have been more moderate 
and intelligent. 

Again, the bishop must have 
been unaware of a newer canon 
of taste, acknowledged by the 
most subtle and scholarly critics 
in his church. This taste 
says that it is the building itself, 


own 


Is this diaper architecture? 


the building in its entirety, 
which must be the “ornament.” 
The greatest honor of the build- 
ing lies not in added decorations 
but in the total impact of its 
composed shape, its proportions, 
its color, its textures, its fin- 
ishes, and above all its scale and 
its progressions of space, Com- 
pared to these noble things the 
presence or absence of attached 
decoration or allegory is a minor 
matter, a matter largely of 
sentiment, not art. Under such 
learning the bishop might then 
in his own taste still prefer 
buildings bedecked with orna- 
ment, but he could no longer 
talk about lack of courtesy in 
all “unornamented” 
He would have to 


buildings. 
realize that 
an “unornamented” building can 
still be very ornamental. 

He would have to distinguish 
between buildings conceived in- 
sensitively, which are indeed 
discourteous, and the sensitive 
buildings toward which any dis- 
courtesy on the premises has not 
been by the architects. 

Again, the banker in our 
story, were he to receive more 
architectural would 
get past his first primitive no- 
tion that modern architecture, 
being strange to him, must also 
be eccentric. He would find that 
modern architecture seeks good 


education, 


sense, and only the bad examples 
are silly, no matter how many 
people think that the first move 
in “going modern” is just to 
cast aside inhibitions. 
FREEDOM OF TASTE 
America and indeed the whole 
modern world has some 
what spoiled by “freedom of 
taste” being turned into a dogma 


been 


instead of a necessary conveni- 
ence. Individual taste in a demo 
cratic society has to be given 
scope, no matter how untutored 
it may be. This is distinctly not 
because anyone’s taste is as good 
as anyone else’s but only because 
no way has been found of guaran- 
teeing who among the minority 
of original people is a genius 
and who is merely an eccentric. 





So in order to preserve the 
genius both must be protected. 
Yet the taste of the vast major- 
ity of us is not very good until 
it has been cultivated and 
developed somehow, Few are 
able to blow off opinions from 
the top of their heads on art 
or architecture unfamiliar to 
them, and say anything of 
value. Most of us need repeated 
exposure to the best examples of 
the new kind; we need experi- 
ence and training. 

The whole apparatus of pref- 
erence used by mass 
marketing blurs this need of 
training for us. Such spot polls 
determine not what is good but 
what is popular. For example 
they establish in what numbers 
the stupid Mrs. Jones and her 
friends like garish surroundings 
and in what numbers the bright 
Mrs. Smith and her friends like 
something better. To credit polls 
with more than this is to give 
them too much. 


polls 


Architecture is a serious art 


and all society is its captive 
audience. Consequently the cli- 
ent in architecture, the 


who builds, 


man 
has an obligation 
to train his taste as well as he 
can. He himself 
familiar with the purpose and 
thinking within 
forms that 


must make 
unfamiliar 


many now “throw” 
him. He may indulge his “popu- 
lar” untrained taste to heart’s 
content in musicals and movies 
but in building he has an obliga 
tion to be informed on the rudi- 
ments of esthetics no less than 
on costs and methods. 

The term “informed taste” is 
really profound, for it 
that those 


themselves. to 


quite 


suggests who have 
absorb 


knowledge and emotional experi- 


allowed 


ence are formed inwardly as 
not. Such 
being human may still be moral- 
ly no better than the next man; 
they may occasionally cheat or 
steal; but they will leave behind 


them a more pleasant city. 


Douglas Hastew 


others are people 
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when S VY LE makes the sale 


Style is all-important when selling women’s gar- 
ments. And style is also a vital consideration in 
building quiet, efficient air conditioners. The 
UNARCO ROYAL-AIRE® is a smooth- operating 
conditioner, that is functionally styled to provide 
balanced air intake, assuring quiet performance. 
Wherever people gather the UNARCO ROYAL-AIRE 
supplies comfort cooling, adding distinction and 
profit. Salesmen and customers alike are more 
relaxed, more receptive when comfortably cooled. 


Plus features of the ROYAL-AIRE include an acces- 
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sible hermetic compressor that minimizes mainte- 
nance, an oversize variflow blower and vertical 
cooling coil to provide maximum output, and the 
exclusive UNARCO pump-down control system 
which guarantees instant response. 

For clothing store or drug store, restaurant or 
office, the ROYAL-AIRE is your economical buy! We 
invite inquiries and shall be happy to send you de- 
scriptive literature. Write HEATING & COOLING DIV. 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 


Sunancog ROYAL-AIRE a distinctive AiR CONDITIONER 


EXCERPTS 


Continued from p, 131 


The graph (left) indicates the approxi- 
mate increase in cost with span for cylin- 
drically vaulted hangar shells. It might be 
pointed out that this modest increase in cost 


with span is caused largely by the effect of 
the arch reactions on the relatively high 
supporting buttresses and the foundations. 


Shell construction can also be used for 
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Shelli cost for cylindrically vaulted 
hangar goes up only about 25% 
with 180% increase in clear span. 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
Creighton-McDonald Co. 
General Contractor 
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Fabricating Steel is our Business 
a IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. @ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta 
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small building roofs and canopies. In this 
application shells require only a few inches 
of skin thickness and relatively minor con- 
volutions in shape. However, unless 








special architectural effects desired are par 
ticularly suited to such forms, similar re 
sults can be achieved at equal or lower cost 
by use of flat plates, hipped plates or othe: 
more conventional construction. Concret: 
materials are so cheap that on short spans 
added thickness can be provided for the cost 
of molding special surfaces and handling 
drainage and associated problems. For 
small structures in which the stresses ar 
obviously far less than the inherent strength 
of a shell of minimum thickness, design 
costs will be about the same as for conven 
tional construction. However, in the case 
of unusual shells large enough to require 
reasonably accurate analyses to determine 
strength requirements, the engineering work 
necessary to provide a safe and economical 
structure is more difficult and time consum 
ing than for many other types of construc 
tion. This condition is necessarily reflected 
in the engineering design costs and subss 
quently in the architectural design costs. 
While the structural design cost may not 
actually increase in proportion to the con 
struction cost of siructure, it may increase 
with respect to the total project. 

The exact point with respect to the size 
of project at which shell design costs can 
be absorbed in normal design fees will vary 
with the complexity of the solution. Fo: 
simple shells and straightforward framing, 
shell design may not be more expensive than 
conventional designs regardless of the size 
of the project. This is particularly true of 
hipped plate designs. As in other types of 
construction, if the structure is highly inte 
grated and composed of a number of com 
plicated parts, the design costs will be ac 
cordingly higher. For unusual projects it 
will usually be advisable to consult with 
engineers familiar with shell design before 
fixing the design budget. 

However, there are many situations, par 
ticularly on projects of intermediate size, 
where shell construction can provide the 
specific solution sought by the architect. In 
this case the owner should be willing to ac 
cept added design costs, either to obtain a 
unique solution to his problem or to obtain 
lower over-all construction costs or both. It 
eems reasonable that if the owner is willing 
to accept costs that might be inherent in a 
certain veneer, a certain panel or a certain 
flashing, he should be equally willing to pay 
the modest added design costs necessary to 
achieve similar or more important effects 

While this added design cost is important 
in relation to design fees, it is insignificant 
compared to total construction costs. As 
the owner stands to gain as much from the 
added design work as he would by any ac 
tivity by the contractor, it is in his interest 
to give favorable consideration to the added 
fee required to supply a better plan from 
which the contractor will work. 
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\ America’s Great Name in 


, QUALITY Doors... 


 @& corverins 1998, 0.0,¢. 


A COMPLETE LINE o 
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Revolution in doors 


Excerpts from an article in Collier’s 


by Murray Teigh Bloom 


All over the world today a 


76-year-old 


American invention is getting the pushing 


around it deserves. In all, 
doors whoosh endlessly, 
and building owners alike. 


Van Kannel obtained his first 


Junior High School, 
Keene, New Hampshire 
3%” Composite Porex 
Architect: 

J. A. Britton 

Gen. Contractor: 
MacMillan Co. 





revol: 


20,000 revolving 
pleasing children 
Since Theophilus 


ring- 


door patent in 1888 (nine years after he 
invented the door) his “always-open, always- 
closed” devices have whirled in all kinds of 
places. 


Van 


miners to an 


Kannel’s doors admit black-faced 
bathhouse. 
Café de la Paix 
New 
Atomic scientists at Han- 
ford use the doors to go in and out of re- 


stricted areas, 


coal-mine 
They admit gourmets to the 
in Paris 


Ill'nois 


and quick-lunchers to the 
York Automats. 


four 


and there are revolving 





KOREX ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Heat Insulation, Sound Control and Fire Protection 


..-all in one ROOF DECK! 


When roof decks must provide maximum 

quality at minimum cost, after 
architect specifies POREX because 
POREX combines all these properties: 


architect 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

@ HEAT INSULATION 

@ SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Armories, 
Churches, Factories and many others. 


NAILABLE 
CEMENT 
FINISH 





Type 
of 
POREX 


eee 
Pigin 
Plain 
Composite 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


ON STEEL, WOOD or, CONCRETE JOISTS 


BUILT-UP 
ROOFING 


SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 








Weight Safe loads Ibs/ sq. ft 
Thickness Ibs/ span 
anal Finish Sq. ft. 714” 28” 3/4” 8 
rT rt r A 
7 100 60 _ 
10 = 90 _ 
14 - — 100 § 60 


PORETE MANUFACTURING CO., North Arlington, N. J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 
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doors in the atomic-war home for our high 
brass, an emergency pentagon built into the 
side of Rock Raven Mountain, 
mont, Md. 

A few architects scorn the doors as old 
fashioned and unesthetic, but Frank Lloyd 
Wright used them in the beautiful Johnson 
Wax building in Wis., and the 
earthquakeproof Hotel in Tokyo. 
(The hotel doors turn just as easily after 
earthquakes as before.) 


near Thur- 


Racine, 
Imperial 


There are 18,000 revolving doors in use 
in the US and 2,000 in other countries, ac- 
cording to the 
world’s 


International Steel Co., the 
Most big- 
city post offices also have the whirling doors. 
When the Boston Post Office was completed 
in 1933 the over- 
drafts 
Moreover, the pres 
sures generated by the drafts made it diffi 
cult to 


doors were 


leading manufa turer. 


without revolving doors, 


sight became audible as roared 


through the building. 
open swinging doors. 
installed in 1934.) 
liken 


Every time 


(Revolving 


Heating engineers skyscrapers to 


huge fireplaces. an outside door 
is opened, stack draft is created by the dif 
ference between inside and outside tempera 
Stack draft is no joke. 
sured a divan right through a show window 
When stack 


draft is strong, you have to exert up to 100 


tures, It once pres 


in a Midwest department store 
lb. pressure 


to open an ordinary door. A 


revolving door usually requires no more 
than a pound of pressure to move, but when 
the weather strips are still stiff and 
it might take up to 10 lb. 


Some people fear the door will whirl them 


new, 


around so fast they will not be able to get 


out. However, by law, most doors are 
geared so they can’t turn faster than a com 
fortable minute and in 


15 times per many 


places the maximum is only 12 revolutions 


per minute. Pushing harder against a 
geared door does not make it go any faster. 
In fact, 


tionately when pushed hard. 


the newer doors slow down propor 
And the very 
latest doors are motorized. 

The all-time 
is held by one of the Field building doors on 


LaSalle St. 


revolving-door traffic record 


in Chicago. It was once clocked 
letting out 3,720 home-bound people an hour, 
or 62 per minute. (The door was an old one 
which turned faster than 15 rpm). 

The 


never got off the drawing board. 


biggest revolving door in history 
It was to 
affair for the Chrysler Tank 
Arsenal in Macomb County, Mich. The door 
was designed so that newly built tanks could 
roll out of the building every few minutes 
without admitting great drafts. With World 
War II’s end, the 

The present air-conditioning era will be 
the golden age for the 


have been a 40’ 


order was canceled. 


revolving door. An 
ordinary swing door pours out 2,600 cu. ft. 
of expensively cooled air per opening; a re 
volving door’s rubber and felt weather strips 


reluctantly permit 18% cu. ft. to sneak out 
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McLouth — 


HIGH QUALITY 


Steel 


We are now operating the first 
Oxygen Steel Process in the 
United States. This dramatic 
new method of refining is 
producing high quality steel 
with a low nitrogen content. 


The advantages of the 

Oxygen Steel Process are another 
reason why McLouth high 
quality sheet and strip steels 
will serve you better in the 
product you make today 

and the product 

you plan for tomorrow. 


McLouty Stee. CorPoRATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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Trackless transit for sliding walls, p. 222 


Rolitop counter door of aluminum slats, p. 222 


Transparent rods reinforce plastic, p. 234 


Clip-on concrete walls precast with colorful aggregate skin 





Rough terrazzo cast into prefab concrete panel 


is suitable dressing for monolithic stone building 
medium. 


In the past few years, in many parts of the 
world, concrete has been taking on a new 
complexion. Stone fragments, bits of colored 
glass, even chunks of marble are being 
imbedded—by hand (see Kobe Consulate, AF, 
May °55) and by machine—in poured and 
precast masonry, dramatizing but not hiding 
concrete’s character as bound aggregate. 

Marietta Concrete Corp., one of the firms 
sensing current architectural interest in 
texture and color permanence, is now mak 
ing its concrete wall panels available in a 
wide selection of exposed stone facings as 
well as the standard smooth and broomed 
finishes, Aggregates used—quartz, granite, 
vitreous enamels—are imbedded in white or 
colored cement matrix, and the finish can be 
varied from natural coarseness to an elegant 
high polish. All Marietta’s modular size 
panels, solid and insulated types, can be 
ordered with aggregate surface, and will 
cost about $2.50 to $3.00 per sq. ft. com- 
pletely installed. Like the original Marietta 
units, the panels have cast-in metal inserts 
that bolt directly to the building frame, and 
tongued-and-grooved joints with mechanical 
seal and caulking for complete water tight- 
ness. First project to wear the new curtains: 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. in Glenview, 
Ill. by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
Manufacturer: Marietta 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Conercte Corp., 


continued on p. 196 
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Now, all it takes to save up to 20% 
on a better, longer-lasting clay tile installation 


is a trowel, any plumb surface and new 


CTA ll 


3M’'s Clay Tile Adhesive 





You’re a man with modern ideas. Here’s a new one for 
you: CTA 11—the work-saving, time-saving, money- 
saving Clay Tile Adhesive developed and proved by 3M. 


CTA 11 reduces the clay tile installation to barest 
basics. The contractor trowels it like butter right out of 
the can on plaster, metal, cement block, dry wall... 
virtually any plumb surface. He sets the tile, grouts in 
the usual manner . . . and the job’s done. And done to 
stay ... for CTA 11's grip will resist a pull of over a ton 





per tile! Better yet, CTA 11 flexes with settling to resist 


tile cracking for a lifetime. Dries for room occupancy in 
hours, not days. 





Now—the fast, modern, money-saving way—you can 
offer the luxury of clay tile to every customer... com- 
mercial and residential, even in lowest-budget homes 
or remodeling jobs. Specify and use CTA 11. Cut costs 
just as effectively with CTA 12—3M’s companion ad- 
hesive for ceramic tile floors. For quick details, write 
3M, Dept. 187, 417 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 





MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 


Sree 


417 PIQUETTE AVE.. DETROIT 2. MICH. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST PAUL 6. MINN. @ EXPORT. 99 PARK AVE... N.Y. 16. N.Y. @ CANADA; P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “*SCOTCH"' BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
68 VS Pat. OFF - “? off ~~ v 6 fT OFF 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “*3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M"" ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M" CHEMICALS 
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MAR PROOF 
AND AGE PROOF 


In stair wells and corridors, especially 


vw avd 
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> 








in schools, the tough clay body and Ss NI © xe'tile 
high fired glazed surface of ROMANY NN. Miteabile 
Tile will readily withstand abuses that ’ ile ‘ ned 
would permanently scar materials of : . 


lesser resistance. Whether inadvert- ¢ = blocl— 
ent or intentional, rough treatment 
will not affect color or finish of 
ROMANY Tile. And age itself in- 
duces no change in this sturdy tile, 
for ROMANY maintains its struc- 
tural strength and its attractive 
bright colors through the years. 





Ahhutharhatulhaadbacuthen 
. 





























No other wall surface can offer Every Architect should have our 
greater satisfaction. Sample Tile Chart No. 15. It’s free. 


URITED STATES CERAMEC TELE COMPARY 





Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc. 


217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO 
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ITALIAN WALL TILE has marble spher- 
oids pressed into face 


Pieces of beautiful Italian marble, egg-shaped 
and polished to bring out: unusual grain 
markings, are machine vibrated and pressed 
into Fulget Mosaic tile. As happens with 
many Mediterranean construction styles and 
materials, the first interest evidenced here 
in the exotic precast units showed up in 
California, where such contemporary archi- 
tects as Welton Becket, Paul Laszlo, and 
Wagner and McAllister have specified the 
Italian import on several jobs for large 
outdoor wall surfaces and for indoor facings 
and floors. Fulget tiles, selling for $2 to $3 
at port of entry, come in three types: 
Fulget wall tiles, 4%” x 942", are supplied 
in 20 different marbles, natural or polished, 
and in mother-of-pearl or glass aggregate. 
These small units are set similarly to cer- 





amic tile but with tight, groutless joints. 
They have been approved by the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials for installation as 
adherent veneer on cement backing. 

Rizzada Bas Relief wall units, measuring 
8” x 16”, are formed with eight kinds of 
marble chunks projecting from the surface, 
and are deeply incised to reveal the sphet 
oid shapes. 

The largest Fulget wall and floor tile, 16” 
x 16”, comes in three sizes of aggregate 
in 15 colored marbles polished flush with 
the surface. These units are applied to walls 
with ties and anchors. Fulget tiles already 
have proved their weatherability in climates 
ranging from Egypt to the Alps. 
Importer: Fred M. Dean, 10401 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Lite 


INTEGRATED WALL SYSTEM 

























Texlite’s Integrated Wall Framing Units 
Go Up Fast Because 


41. No caulking is required. 


2. New, interlocking design of mullions eliminates bolting 
between adjacent framing units. 


3. Structural design of mullions eliminates need for intermediate 
attachments to building frame, and steel sub-framing. 
4. Simple, three-way, adjustable attachment compensates for job 


tolerances. 


5S. Factory erection crew not necessary. Factory supervisor 
available upon request. 


S. All units delivered to job site complete, ready for erection. 


4 
(A) Porcelain enamel insulating panel 
®) Interlocking mullion 
© Weathertight core ventilating provisions * 


Window of your choice, or fixed glass installed 
directly in framing unit. 


*Pat. Pend. 






Midwestern Geophysical 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Architect: Clifford C. Holloway, 
Tulsa 


Bidg., 


General Contractor: 
Wells Construction Co., Tulsa 


~4] For additional information on Texlite’s new 
$s 
In asad 76th year of progres Integrated Wall System, write directly to: 


OFFICES IN 
New York Chicago Los Angeles Houston 
Atlanta Denver Tulsa 





TEXLITE 2 
®) 
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No. 800V Series Extra Heavy 


CONCEALED * 
AUTOMATIC 
DOOR HOLDER 


APPROVED BY 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
FF-H-1110a-TYPE 1160 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 


ROCHESTER 21, NEW YORK 





INFLATABLE SHELTER stands up under 
24-ton snow load 


Big arched balloons make up B. F. Good 
rich’s unusual ground shelter fabricated fo 
the Air Force. Withstanding 80 mph winds, 
the nylon-reinforced rubber building remains 
erect under snow loads up to 24 tons; eacl 
of the 24 18”-diameter columns can support 
2,000 lb. Easily transported and erected, 
air-filled forms similar to this military arctic 
shelter should be practical as temporary 
construction for field personnel or materials 
The 7,500-lb. (deflated) structure can _ be 
carried in a single truck. With its arches 
inflated at 2 psi, it shapes up as a 16'-6 

high-vaulted enclosure housing 30 men am 
radar equipment. Excellent insulation is 
created by the dead air space in the columns 
and in the double-layer end walls, as ev 

denced by the shelter’s use in subzer 
temperatures. A mattress foundation is 
created by 24 32’-long tubes placed side by 
side on the earth or snow. Compensating for 
bumps or rocks below, the air cushion cre 

ates a level surface on top for a sectioned 
plywood floor. A vinyl coated tarpaulin is 
laced on as weatherproofing, and guy wires 
keep the whole building from taking off 


Vanuftfacture? R. F. Goodrich, Akron, QO} 





TRUSSLESS STEEL PREFAB straight- 
ens up sides for better storage space 


While the wonder of Wonder arched build 
ings (AF, July ’54) continues to be their 
small price on space—about $2.00 per sq 
ft. in place—the new straight-wall models 
afford more useable cubage than earlie) 
half-rounds. No engineering concessions 
were made on the knock-downs’ ruggednes 
or simple, foundationless erection. Wit! 
standing winds up to 125 mph, the 48’-wid 
industrial warehouse pictured was put u} 
with simple fasteners by two workmen in 


continue d On Pp. « 
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CERTIFIED 


~~ 


BALLASTS 


give Best resuses | 


@ No one knows better the value of CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS than the 
manufacturers of fluorescent tubes. For the satisfactory performance of their 
lamps is vitally dependent on the, ballasts that operate them. They know 
CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS are ‘Tailored to the Tube. 


CHAMPION says: 

“Fluorescent lamps are designed to operate at 
specific electrical values. The use of auxiliary 
equipment that has been proven to meet these 
agreed upon standards will assure the user 
maximum value for his lighting dollar with a 
minimum of operational failures. Certified Bal- 
lasts are inexpensive insurance.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC says: 


“The life and light output ratings of fluorescent 
lamps are based on their use with ballasts pro- 
viding proper operating characteristics. Bal- 
lasts that do not provide proper electrical values 
may substantially reduce either lamp life or 
light output, or both. Ballasts certified as built 
to the specifications adopted by the Certified 
Ballast Manufacturers (CBM) do provide values 
that meet or exceed minimum requirements. 
This certification assures the lamp user, with- 
out individual testing, that lamps will operate 
at values close to their ratings.” 








SYLVANIA says: 


“The light and life ratings of fluorescent lamps 
are based on three hour burning cycles under 
specified conditions and with ballasts meeting 
American Standards Association specifications. 
Ballasts marked with the CBM emblem and 
certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., meet ASA specifications.” 


WESTINGHOUSE says: 


“Use ballasts that are tested and Certified by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories or ones that are 
otherwise known to meet the specifications of 
the lamp manufacturer. These will give best 
results with Westinghouse fluorescent lamps.” 


That’s why CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS 
merit the slogan—Tailored to the Tube. 





Certified CBM Ballasts are built to 
assure quiet operation and long 


trouble-free life. 











—ERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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few hours. Its basic components are 2’-wide 
curved sections of finely corrugated 18-ga. 
steel (galvanized for moisture and chemical 
resistance) and steel nuts and bolts. Struc- 
tures in the new group range from 30’ to 
50’ in width, 12’ to 18’ in height. None needs 
any columns, beams or other support. Each 
stands on its own ribs, taking full advantage 
of the strength inherent in the arch and 
keeping the interior completely clear to 


























HAWS Model No. 2442 
Size: 16" x 24” 
Pat. applied for 








= 
.-.-for School Classrooms 


...specifically designed to meet the demand 


i for narrow deck-type installations! The new 

Ny eaceae ee HAWS Series 2400 offers all the outstand- 

My a ing features made popular by the first deck- 

je. t CHE ; type fountain to be produced—the HAWS 

|| pial en 7 Series No. 2000...and, overall dimensions 
ao rh Tn ~] =P are 16 by 24 inches. 

. e-4 SERIES No. 2400 is cast-iron constructed with acid 

(Thy 


resisting white enamel finish ... stainless steel Hudee 
mounting rim prevents water running onto cabinet top 
1\| and provides a water-tight bond... VANDAL PROOF 
socket flanges and fittings...chrome plated sink strainer 


with non-removable grid...and availability with any 





combination of HAWS Sanitary Faucets and Fixtures. 








Rough-in Detail of 
Model No. 2450 


Write today for illustrated Detail Sheet on 
complete line of HAWS Deck-Type Drinking Fountains 


"DRINKING FAUCET Co. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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facilitate materials handling. Mechanical 
stacking is made easier by the Wonder’s 
newly straightened side walls. The manu- 
facturer reports that total costs of the steel 
units run % less than conventional masonry 
or frame. Fireproof, Wonder buildings have 
already been code approved in most areas 
across the country. 

Manufacturer: Wonder Building Corp., 30 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 





STUD SHOOTER drives 56 different 
Pins into wood, concrete or steel 


Weighing 6 lb. and measuring 13”, the .25 
caliber powder-powered Creary Drive-It 330 


is a useful tool in many phases of building. 
It will take 56 different sizes and types of 
pins and can be adapted to .38-caliber drive, 
making it suitable for various electrical, 
plumbing, heating and plastering jobs in 
steel as well as wood construction. Stripping 
down into three sections for cleaning in the 





field, the tool’s design features a snap-open 
breech, automatic cartridge ejector, and 
molded grips. Although two-handed use is 
recommended, when cornered or in a tight 
spot the 330 can be shot with one hand. It 
sells for $115 complete with portable cas« 
and accessories, 

Manufacturer: Powder Power Tool Corp., 


re oOr 


1527 S.W. Macadman Ave., Portland, Ore. 
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“ NOW-—low-cost walk, window 
and entrance weather protection 






























2 
KAWNEER School design can be simplified with Kawneer’s Sun-Control 
- - and weather protection products. You have great flexibility with 
all-aluminum prefabricated ath. “ih B y 
the prefabricated sections enabling you to cover almost every 
- ° . a a2 . rn 
CANOPY . K-LOUVER glass opening and passageway to design specifications. The, 
oe . 
e advantages far exceed the relatively low cost. Both products are 
=> ° a(t me made of heavy-gauge alumilited aluminum which means long, 
> ¢ muti y maintenance-free life. The reflective surface assures cool areas. 
cos AW | | The unique shapes such as the ""W” of the canopy sections 
{ LUE i . . . ° 
oe Fe . + =i provide and encourage ventilation, yet protect from rain and 
. esa tee snow. The quick and easy erection means a faster completion date 
entrance protection * window protection and fewer labor hours. Fill out the coupon below to learn more 
: about Kawneer Sun-Control and Weather Protection products, 
. Zr and how they can be adapted to your school plans. 
———— 
— a = 
. ; ; SS 
; ft. a 
S des 
J 
walk protection > ove ‘hang addition 
. 
° Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan 
! Gentlemen: 
d Please send me further information on the Canopy and 
is K-Louver. 
4 ee ___ Have your representative contact me. 
Kawneer ‘ aa “ i 





School or Firm- 


General Offices 
NILES, MICHIGAN 





Street - 


oS cnncckonchtaelhtitaibeamaila Zone State__ 


OS 
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CALDWELL 


Pretensioned at 
factory. Easy to ad- 
just on the job. 


Locking piece holds 
spring out of tube 
during installation. 


Seamless, rustproof 
aluminum tube. 


Durable, oil tem- 
pered high carbon 
spring. 


Bracket arm is sep- 
arately attached to 
speed installation. 


Cadmium plated 
spiral torque rod 
with graduated 


twist. , 
f 
vA 


WRITE 





NEW GIANT OF THE INDUSTRY (HH 


Coldwell HELI & 


CH 
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SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
SASH WEIGHING UP TO 70 LBS. 





ECK THESE BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. Requires no head or side room, no 
mortising of frame 

2. 25° less wood is removed in routing. 

3. Specially designed for quick and easy 
installation. 

1. Tension can be adjusted after balance 
is installed. 

5. Allows modern window appearance 
through narrow trim. 

6. Assures smooth, effortless window op- 
eration throughout travel of the sash. 

7. Guaranteed for LIFE of the building. 


TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


Specify Spirex spiral spring sash balances for 
up to 30 Ib. sash. 
Caldwell clock spring sash balances available 
for up to 105 Ib. sash. 
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MANUFACTURING CO., 69 Commercial St., Rochester 14, N. Y. 








SHALLOW FLUORESCENT hugs ceiling 


Considerable analysis of construction econo- 
mics as well as product design went into 
LPI Ultra Thin _ fluorescent 


luminaires. 
Measuring only 25%” 


from top to bottom, 
the fixtures make good sense in low-ceil- 
inged offices and in remodeled structures 
where recessing fixtures is difficult. Even 
in many new buildings planned for rent the 
LPI’s may be far more practical than 
flush-to-ceiling troffers. Consulting En 
gineer E. D. Tillson, in a cost and design 
study for the manufacturer, found furred 
ceilings not only run about 80¢ to 90¢ more 
per sq. ft. in labor and material, but con 
sume 1 cu. ft. of space (average cost $1.10) 
for every square foot of floor area. 
ten-story buildings having 50’ x 100 


In two 
floors, 
total cost difference between one with furred 
ceilings and one without, Tillson figures at 
an astronomical $95,000. Of course only a 
portion of the extra cubage would be taken 
up by recessed lights, but Lighting Products, 
Inc. felt there was a definite need for 
unobtrusive fixtures which could be surface 
mounted directly on low ceilings, and so 
developed the Ultra-Thins. Key to the lum- 


inaire’s shallowness and minimum framing 





is the placement of the ballast in the center 
of the fixture (instead of at one end) where 
it is treated as a decorative element. Two- 
and four-lamp Ultra-Thin wmits are made 
in both 49” and 97’ models at prices rang- 
ing from $54.20 to $152.75. 
off so it can be butted on all 
grouping in various patterns or amassed 
for partial or full luminous ceiling. AI- 
though Ul/tra-Thin’s lamps are closer to its 
face than those in most troffers, its bright- 
ness from ordinary viewing angles is not 
appreciably more than deeper units. How- 
ever, the new fixtures are available with 
Corning No. 70 low-brightness lens as well 
as the plastic grid illustrated above. 


Each is squared 
sides for 


Manufacturer: Lighting 


Products, 
Highland Park, II. 


Inc., 
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im > i It provides movable outlets... . 
eliminates outlet planning! 


Here’s the most advanced, most convenient elee- “4 
tric outlet system ever devised BullDog Electro- 
strip®. Receptacle plugs lock into the strip at 
any spot along its length—make it every 
outlet, Electrostrip is neat, attractive . . . can be 
mounted easily on any surface . . . and is ideal both 
for new construction and for modernization. 


‘inch an 


om 




















rip is rated at 20 amps, 125 


ing or ''wire-fishing’’ is necessary. volts. It is listed by Underwriters’ 











| 
{ 
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ne % i 
Electrostrip is installed easily and Although rugged, it can be formed The feed-in device can be used 
quickly . . . anywhere. Packaged hand to bend around corners as either an end or a center feed. 
in convenient roll form, it | and obstructions. Its ivory color Electrostrip is perfect for homes, } 
can be cut to any desired length blends with any color scheme hotels, offices, stores, institutions j 
t 
} ' 
} 
} 
| 
| 
‘ | 
For modernization, the feed-in End caps hali runs of Electrostrip Fused or nonfused plugs lock 
device can be connected to exist- wherever desired. Absolutely safe into the strip anywhere along its 
ing wall outlets. No replaster- the st i 


length . . eliminate extension 
cords and over-loaded outlets. 





Sold only to electrical contractors through BullDog distributors. See 
yours, or write BullDog Electric Products Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


IF IT'S NEW... IF IT’S DIFFERENT 
IF IT’S BETTER... IT’S 


ABEPCO 
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BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 
Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 


York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Company 
(Canada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


ARCHITECT 
Wyatt C. Hedrick 


8 Balanced Doors 
in the entrances to 
Adolphus Tower Bldg. 


more.... 











The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. 
Jamestown, New York 


representatives in 73 principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


Ye BALANCED DOOR 
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HARDWOOD STRIP FLOOR laid in 
mastic bed over concrete 


Interiors served by Holt End-to-End hard 

wood flooring range from schools and stores 
to factories. Fabricated for mastic instal- 
lation on concrete slab, the hard wearing 
floor is made of close-fiber, kiln-dried lumbe: 
that is carefully graded and machined. The 
1’ strips are grooved on ends to take the 
metal splines supplied with the flooring. 
For classreoms and light commercial appli- 
cations, the manufacturer recommends the 
25/32”-thick, flat-grain maple, beech, birch, 
or Wisconsin oak which come in widths of 
1%, 1%, 2 and 214”. Thicker strips of flat- 
grain maple are also available for heavy 
duty. Each 1’ length of edge-grain maple, 
recommended for gymnasium floors and 
industrial jobs, is grooved on the sides for 
receiving mastic as well as on the ends for 
the metal splines. Face width runs 144” to 
134”, and thickness from 33/32” to 3”. At 

the-mill price of End-to-End is approxi- 
mately 50¢ per sq. ft. To give the hardwood 
extra resiliency, Holt suggests putting a '2’ 
asphalt impregnated corkboard underneath. 
(For new cork underlay development by 
Continental Can Co., see p. 216.) The firm 
also suggests cork for expansion voids; an 
allowance of 1/32” to 1/16” should be made 
for each foot of End-to-End flooring. 


Manufacturer: Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, 
Wis. 





TOUGH TOPPING for concrete resists 
attack from acids and alkali 


Proof against powerful solvents and acids, 
Coro-Crete is a protective membrane for 
floors in chemical and metal-working plants. 
It is comprised of aggregate filler, thermo- 
setting resin and hardening agent which are 
mixed on the job and applied directly over 
new or old concrete. It handles like conven- 
tional cement topping and can be troweled 
on in single or multiple layers of 4” to 
33”. The bond formed is reported to be 
stronger than the concrete itself. Unlike 
cement, it cures to a dense, impermeable, 
nondusting membrane in only a few hours, 
and so is highly practical in repair and 


continued on p. 216 











if you design or build ! 


LIGHT OCCUPANCY STRUCTURES 





aster, simpler, better, 
more profitable = © 


Ask our nearest office for a free copy of this helpful booklet. Or 


write direct to Pittsburgh. 
Cons UIC On It’s the only complete steel joist catalog with design information 
' for spans up to 120 feet which you can use to improve your con- 
struction methods . . . and make more profit out of future jobs. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA ~- GARY 
MEMPHIS » MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





AMBRIDGE STEEL JOISTS 


U N ek oe > mss Ss ! ie ee ae * 
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maintenance in existing factories. Labora- 
tory tests show that Coro-Crete’s abrasion 
resistance and strength are two to four 
times greater than concrete. The corrosion 
proof material is sold on a complete job 
basis—labor, materials and job-supervision 
included—at prices ranging from $1.40 to 
$1.75 per sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Ceilcote Co., Inc., 5843 Ridge 


Rd., Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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Modern Glazing of Modern Windows 
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Eliminate These Costly Glazing Problems 





Modern metal sash, with deep rabbets, large 
glass areas, insulated glass, and ventilating 
type windows have created new problems in 
glazing. Now modern technology, through the 
development of Tremthol, a balanced blend 
of synthetic ingredients, makes possible new 
Tremglaze—the first glazing compound to com- 
bine a fast setting quality with long elastic life. 
In two or three weeks, new Tremglaze sets as 
firmly as typical mastic glazing compounds do 
in 1-1/2 years—then provides years of lasting 
protection. For safety—specify Tremglaze for 
all metal windows. 


* Tremglaze—the first name in Mastic Glazing 
Compounds. 


The last word in safe specification for: aluminum, 
stainless steel, and galvanized-bonderized windows. 


You should know the complete story of revolution- 
ary new Tremglaze. Send today for the “Tremglaze 
Brochure”. 


LUE 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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NEW TREMGLAZE— SETS FAST...STAYS ELASTIC 
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WEATHEROMETER HOURS 
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APPROXIMATE YEARS 














SETS FAST. No wrinkling * No sagging * No 
cracking * No bleeding * No weeping 


STAYS ELASTIC. Bonds securely * Sets through 
its entire body * Reduces window breakage 
* Needs no painting * Weather-tight 


LASTING PROTECTION, Long lasting weather- 
proof seal * Prevents moisture infiltration * Re- 
duces corrosion * Neat—attractive appearance 


JHE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland 4, Ohio— THE TREMCO MFG. CO. (Canada) LTD., Leaside, Toronto, Ont. 





THIN CORK SHEET is bouncy cushion 
for hardwood floors 


Boasting the compression ‘recovery of most 
4%” composition underlays for hardwood, 
and the resiliency of a subfloor over sleepers, 
%”Cork-Tex is the impressive product con- 
tinental Can Co, has chosen for making its 
debut into the construction industry. Actu- 
ally, the giant packaging firm’s Bond Crown 
and Cork Div. has been turning out millions 
of tiny cork discs each year for bottletops. 
When a slug of vinyl proved more satis- 
factory, Continental did extensive research 
on the cork’s properties to determine its 
best application as a building material. They 
found its excellent resilience, flexibility and 
high tensile strength made it a fine underlay 





for hardwood floors wherever noise trans- 
mission and shock impact have to be reduced 
—in offices, apartments, gymnasiums, hotels. 
Half as thick as most underlays, it is said 
to keep its springiness for the life of the 
floor itself. Cork-Tex costs about 22¢ to 25¢ 
per sq. ft. laid on grade complete with 
waterproofing membrane. (Polyethelyne film 
is one that Continental found worked very 
well.) Standard sheets of Cork-Tex are 1’ 
x 3’ but special sizes will be made on order. 
Although the underlay has been tested and 
is now being sold primarily for use under 
hardwood, preliminary experiments with 
Cork-Tex under vinyl tile indicate it will 
bolster a weak point of this colorful and 
durable finished floor by making it less 
susceptible to indentations from heavy furni- 
ture. 


Manufacturer: Continental Can Co., Bond 
Crown & Cork Div., Wilmington, Del. 


LUMINOUS LIGHTING FIXTURE has 
one-piece plastic shield 


Capitalizing on high temperature polysty- 
rene’s easy formability and diffusive quali- 
ties, Sylvania has vacuum molded the hous- 
ing as well as louver shields of the plastic 
for its Scott line fixtures. Not only is the 
glow of the lit fixture pleasingly appro- 
priate, it also gives the Scott series an ex- 
tremely high efficiency of 89.8%. Besides the 
shield and cover plate, the only other major 
component is the white enameled channel 
of 18-ga. steel. Both 4’ and 8’ two-lamp 
units are available with rapid and instant 
start ballasts. Each fixture is 1544” wide, 
5%” deep and is hinged to permit the 
shield to swing down from either side or be 
removed entirely for cleaning. For special 


continued on p. 222 
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SURCO Terrazzo-Type Floors 


Here SURCO terrazzo-type flooring perfectly complements the paneled walls and 
modern furniture ... warmly welcomes clients and visitors. 


While most of our floors are waxed, this one has remained unwaxed since it was put 
down six months ago, yet it still keeps its glossy finish. Maintenance is so easy. 


SuURCO terrazzo was applied 14 - 8” thick after the concrete slab was cured and in 
this particular installation no expansion joints were used. 


For beautiful, economical floors with resilience comparable to quality hardwood 
flooring, use SURCO terrazzo-type material. 


See Sweets Architectural Files for further information on SuRCO products for home 
and industry. 


SURFACE COATINGS, INC. 


110 Pear Street, S.E. @ Atlanta, Georgia 
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Continued from p. 216 





color effects, the plastic shield is available 
in tints of green or coral. Scotts are de- 
signed for surface or pendant mounting and 
can be installed in continuous rows. (Recom- 
mended spacing between individual units or 
continuous rows should not exceed 1.2 times 
the ceiling height.) List price of the 4’ — —_—— 

Seott is $36.35. ow | (\v 


Manufacturer: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 





cone Oe ceeesive architects discover how quickly 
and inexpensively desired soil stabilization 
in any ‘eb. large or small, can be achieved with 






COMPACTORS 


The ‘manually guided, self-propelling 
JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTOR is 
widely and very successfully used for consoli- 
dating granular soils, such as gravel, sand or 
crushed rock in concrete floor sub-bases, under footings, close to abutments, in trenches, bridge 
approaches and many other applications. Meets or exceeds specified densities as determined by 
Proctor and other methods... at the rate of 1800 to 2000 sq. ft. per hour using a single 
JACKSON COMPACTOR, and where twin units are employed (operated by one man) produc- 
tion is practically doubled. In very large projects, including the consolidation of granular soil 
sub-bases for parking lots, ramps, drives, large fills, and macadam highway construction, the 
JACKSON MULTIPLE VIBRATORY COMPACTOR, tractor-mounted and having a working 
width of 13’, 3”, has been proved by far the most advantageous means of achieving desired densities. 


JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTORS 


are available to contractors on either a purchase or rental basis from 
equipment dealers throughout the nation. Specify their use on your next 
project. It's good assurance that your requirements will be met quickly 
and thoroughly. Fully descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INC. 


LUDINGTON,. MICHIGAN 
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SLIDING WALLS take bottom tracks 
along as they glide over floor or carpet 


Carlton sectional gliding partitions developed 
by Carl Dumbolton are an indoor offshoot 
of the manufacturer’s well-known Arcadia 
Sliding Doors. Attractive and utilitarian as 
wall screens for apartments, restaurants, 
doctors’ offices and hospital wards, the wood 
framed panels also make a flexible backdrop 
for store displays. The choice of stock panel 
inserts includes three patterns of perforated 

















metals and three of translucent plastics. 
Almost any material can be specified on a 
custom basis, however. The aluminum track 
on top has adjustable nylon rollers for easy, 
troublefree operation. A simple, patented 
arrangement of metal L guides attached 
strategically to panel bottoms permits in 
stallation and smooth mobility of the Carlton 
units over finished floor or even carpeting 
without cutting or damage. Twelve different 
groups of fixed and sliding units are pro- 
duced in standard heights up to 8’-6”. Regu 
lar finishes are light or dark mahogany and 
ebony. Prices for complete screens range 
from $2.50 to $4.00 per sq. ft., depending 
on size and type of insert. 


Manufacturer: Carlton Products, 344 Pali- 
sade St., Pasadena 3, Calif. 


FLAT SLAT ALUMINUM DOORS roll 
down to close counters 


Conscientiously detailed, the Cookson rolling 
door of extruded aluminum is a comely 
closure for cafeteria counter, hotel laundry 
chute, apartment house dumb-waiter, or 
ticket window. Compact, with tension wheel 
and all mechanism enclosed for trim inte- 
gration with interior design, the units are 
engineered to each job’s specific dimensional 


continued on p. 228 
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OVERdoors 








close tighter, 


yet open easier! 


Barcol CAM ACTION OVERdoors close tighter 


because door rolls easily down with %%” clearance 


and then is pushed forward by cam levers and held 


firmly and evenly against door stops. No wedging . . . 


no dragging . . . no scraping. 


Barcol CAM ACTION OVERdoors open easier, 


at a turn of the latch handle, because extra Cam 


Springs at bottom pull entire door %" back from 


stops—overhead springs then lift friction-free door 


upward. Friction zone (see below) is reduced to a 


minimum, allowing wood to swell in damp weather 


without sticking, binding, or wedging. 


THE IMPROVED OVERHEAD DOOR ...CAM ACTION’S THE REASON! 
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CLOSING: Door first closes free of stops; 
then cam levers press door against stops. 


OPENING: Cam levers immediately free entire 
door from stops; friction zone is less than 1 inch! 


No dragging or wedging to close weather-tight and rattle-proof. No stooping, no pulling through long friction zone to open, 






ORDINARY DOOR 
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DOOR 
CLOSING 





SEE HOW CAM ACTION WORKS! 
(1) Uniform %” 
friction-free opening and closing. Stop (2) engages 
cam lever (3) linked to other cam levers (4) pushing 


clearance assures all-weather 


all door sections simultaneously against stop strips. 
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Only Barber-Colman OVERdoors give you all three — 


CAM ACTION releases immediately for easy opening even when door 
swells—yet closes weather-tight and rattle-proof even when door 


shrinks. 


WEATHER-KING PANELS—guaranteed for life not to weathercheck, 


split, crack, or delaminate. 


INDIVIDUALIZED DESIGN—new Doornaments make standard doors 
into custom designs at only fractional extra cost. For free design 
service, call your Barber-Colman distributor (under “Doors” in phone 


book). or write: 


Barber-Colman Company 


Dept. U57, Rockford, Illinois 


WARDROBEdoors ° 


Automatic Controls 


Air Distribution Products «+ Aircraft Controls 


Products * Metal Cutting Tools * Machine Tools * 


. Industrial Instruments 
* Small Motors * Molded 
Textile Machinery 
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PLASTIC 
LAMINATES 


It's good planning ...a sound investment... to 
take advantage of Farlite’s many superior functional 
features for fabricating table tops . . . counter, desk, 
sink, bar, and soda fountain tops... partitions and 
paneling . . . decorative interior treatments . . . a host 
of other applications. Its glass-smooth, non-porous 
surface is sanitary, easy to clean, permanently beauti- 
ful... resists heat and burning cigarettes ... is not 
affected by alcohol, grease, fruit acids, mild cleaning 
solutions ...will not chip or fade. Available in a 
wide range of more than 50 Farlite colors and pat- 
terns, including beautiful wood grains, in 1/16” 
thick sheets as well as complete warp-resistant tops 
and panels 13/16” and 1-1/4” thick . . . can also be 
made to your specifications. W rite for descriptive folder 
and name of nearest distributor . . . 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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and operation requirements. They are shipped 
fully assembled for quick installation on 
the face of a wall or under a lintel. 
Push-up doors are available in widths up 
to 12’ and larger sizes come with a remov 
able crank. All are counterbalanced and 
equipped with ball bearings. Extruded for 
perfect alignment, the slats are 1-5/16” 
wide, .048” thick, and 3” deep at the crown. 
Guides, too, are fabricated of extrusions. 
Both slats and all other exposed parts are 
buffed and aluminited to minimize main 
tenance. An accessory plastic astragal foot- 
piece protects countertops of wood or fine 
masonry. F.O.B. average prices, depending 
on size and individual requirements, average 
$172 for a 3’ x 4’ unit, $184 for a 6’ x 4’, 
$204 for an 8’ x 4’ and $301 for a 12’ x 
1’. Labor charges should be nominal since 
doors are delivered to exact opening specifi 
cations with all necessary fasteners. 


Manufacturer: The Cookson Co., 1525 Cort- 
land Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
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GYMNASIUM GRILLE engineered to 
resist athletes’ foot but not air flow 


Titus’ 200 Series grille is specifically built 
to take the abuse of bouncing baseballs and 
the hard jars and kicks of competitive 
sportsmen. Because athletes who bump onto 
the smooth surfaced face can damage nei- 
ther themselves nor it, the grille has been 
approved by many schools for safe gymna- 
sium use. A tight, rigid grid is formed by 
the smooth-edged face blades %” o.c. and 
pairs of vertical supports of 14-ga. flat wire 
steel spaced 6” o.c. There are no mullions or 
butted construction to get knocked out of 
whack. Wide borders of 16-ga. steel are 
provided for easy mounting, The 200 series 
comes in sizes up to 18 sq. ft. Prices to 
schools and institutions for the Model G1, 
grille face only, run from $14.50 for an 18” 
x 14” up to $223.45 for a 6’ x 3’. Model G2, 
with attached volume controller, is priced 
according to job requirements. Its solid sec- 
tion louver blades are extruded in an aero- 
dynamic contour, 
adjustable. 


and are individually 


Manufacturer: Titus Manufacturing Corp., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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IN SOUTH 


Architects ond Engineers 
Julio Santander C. 
Martinez Cardenas & Cia. Ltda. 













Representatives for 
Aetna Steel Products Corporation 


Sisanco Ltda. 


The new Hospital Central Militar in Bogota, Colombia is an 
outstanding example of contemporary architecture in the Latin American countries. 
Here, as in so many other places throughout the world, when 


hollow metal doors and frames are needed, AETNA is specified. 


Be sure to specify . . . AETNA and BONDERITE 
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PNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATIO 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


AETNA ALSO PRODUCES: 


The new Arnot PARTITION-ettes*t modular office furniture, desks and OFFICE-ettestt. Elevator enclosures, convector enclosures. Movable 
walls and partitions, bank screen and gates (AETNAWALL). Marine joiner work and bulkheading (aluminum and steel). Ships’ interior outfitters. 


*Pat. Pending 
TTrode Mork 
Ttlicensed under DuPont Patent 
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Here, in our quality-control laboratory, an important 
routine check is being made to pre-determine thermostat 
efficiency. It is but one of many constant tests, using the 
very latest equipment, which assure that the various com- 
ponents of a Halsey Taylor Cooler meet the high stand- 
ards of quality and performance we have established. 

That's why architects and schoolboard officials recog- 
nize the value of specifying Halsey Taylor, for coolers 
or fountains. 

Write for catalog or see SWEET'S 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, O. 
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OF FUTURE SERVICE 


There’ @ Mode/ 
To suit your 
specific need 
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PLASTIC PANEL of glass fibers is re- 
reinforced with nylon 


To increase the rigidity and impact resist- 
ance of polyester panels for glazing, parti- 
tion and side-wall applications, Filon Plastics 
Corp. (formerly Plexolite Corp.) distributes 
continuous strands of nylon through the 
translucent sheeting. Barely visible in the 
new Filon panel, these strong. parallel 
threads substantially better the strength of 
the plastic laminate so that the 8-oz. psf ma- 
terial can support a 200-Ib. load on a 4’ span. 
The new sheeting is produced in 20 standard 
colors in widths up to 42” and in lengths to 
order (difficulty of handling is the only limi- 
tation). It is stocked in several corrugations 
and flat form in 6- and 8-oz. weights. Smooth 
or crinkled finish may be specified for one or 
both faces. Shiplap, V-crimped and square 
rib sheet can be obtained as well as special 
configurations of the architects’ own design. 

Electronically controlled, Filon’s fabrica- 
tion process, which feeds the tiny nylon rods 
through the resin-impregnated glass fibers, 
assures uniform panel thickness and color. 


Manufacturer: Filon Plastics Corp., 2051 E. 
Maple Ave., E] Sequndo, Calif. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


ADHESIVES 
Adhesives and Coatings for Insulation. Min- 


nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. 25-45, 411 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 4 pp. 


AIR PURIFICATION 

Nonoxivent Exhaust Eliminating Equipment. 
Kent-Moore Organization, tInc., 5-105 General 
Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 4 pp. 


Nonoxivent Underfloor Exhaust Eliminating 
Systems. Kent-Moore Organization, Inc., 5-105 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 12 pp. 


The Promise of Ozone. Melco Sales, Inc., 305 
Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 16 pp. 


ALUMINUM 


Alcoa Aluminum in Architecture. Aluminum 
Co. of America, 754 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


continued on p. 240 
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Is Used Throughout this Colorful Modern Scheol 
for the Heating and Ventilating System, Hot Water Generator and Shower Baths 


nent. 


neral 


Utmost Fuel Economy, Thermal Comfort and Convenience are as- 
sured here with a Powers Control System. Users often report 25 to. 
50 years of reliable service with a minimum of repairs. 


For more than 60 years the name POWERS has stood for quality 
temperature control, proper installation and SERVICE if required. 


305 - oe ance Baye bia ee 0" Next time a problem of temperature or humidity control arises call 
Canute ediahe set POWERS. No other single firm makes a better line of thermostatic 
controls for heating, air conditioning, hot water generators and all 


types of shower baths. 


ating 
5-105 





Pp: Gymnasium type guard for thermostat 


inum 


yurgh 





THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILL. ¢ Office in Chief Cities in the U.S. A., Canada and Mexico 





= No Losses from 
. OVER-heated Water. 
Hot water generator also is Powers Controlled. 


Over 60 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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PRODUCTS 





Continued from p. 234 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Modulart Retail Store Equipment. Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co., Inc., 5700 Avaion Bivd., Los 
Angeles 54, Calif. 66 pp. 


Modulart Hardware. Weber Showcase & Fix- 


ture Co., Inc., 5700 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. 30 pp. 


DRAFTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Layout Tapes for Industrial Planning. Labelon 


' Swartwout 
gives 





Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, 
N.Y. 10 pp. 


Lifetime Steel Drafting Room Furniture, Draw- 
ing, Tracing and X-Ray Equipment. Stacor 
Equipment Co., 768-778 E. New York Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 22 pp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


1-T-E Speedfax Catalogue. !-T-E Circuit Break- 
er Co., 1924 Hamilton St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
60 pp. 


Airmover 
you 





An economical and broadly adaptable 
roof ventilation method 


Airmover can be applied to any type of roof, in any quantity. Use 
it in single units or whole “batteries” that practically cover the 
roof. Its unusual flexibility is as valuable as its low, spreading con- 
tour that eases roof load when large scale installations are needed. 


Only 32” high, Airmover’s multiple heat valve design offers least 
possible air travel friction to contaminated air. It does not mar 
the building’s appearance; avoids stays and guy-wires. Provides 
lowest cost ventilation per square foot of roof opening. Completely 
weatherproof. Adjustable dampers provide variable opening. A 
valuable recent development is fusible link arrangement to open 
dampers automatically in case of fire. Write for Bulletin AM-O. 
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18511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Roof Ventilators and Ventilating Louvers 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT e PROCESS INDUSTRY CONTROLS 


Lighting and Distribution Panelboards. Bul. 
501. Continental Electric Equipment Co., Box 
1055, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 24 pp. 


Packaged Luxtrol Light Control Equipment. 
Bul. L155P. The Superior Electric Co., Bristol, 
Conn. 12 pp. 


Sola Cold Cathode Ballasts. Sola Electric Co., 
4633 W. 16th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 4 pp. 


FLOORING 


Carbo-Tread. Bul. M-1219C. Maintenance Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. 4 pp. 


Flooring. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 12 pp. 


FURNITURE 


School Furniture. School and College Furniture, 
Inc., Bedford, Ohio. 4 pp. 


System of Table Seating for Schools. Institu- 
tions and Industry. Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 6045 
Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 8 pp. 


GRANITE 


Granite Veneer. H. E. Fletcher Co., W. Chelms- 
ford 2, Mass. 8 pp. 


GRATING 


Steel Grating and Treads. Bul. No. 2486. Blaw- 
Knox Co., Farmers Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh 38, 
Pa. 14 pp. 


HARDWARE 


Hardware for Labeled Fire Doors. National 
Builders’ Hardware Assn., 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 8 pp. 


New Lock Designs and Installation Tools. Book- 
lets 625 and 626. Schlage Lock Co., 2201 Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco, Calif. 6 and 4 pp. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Absorption Refrigerating Machines. Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 36 pp. 


Automatic Gas Horizontal Furnace. Bul. B- 
55-P. Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 4 pp. 


Axial Mushroom Power Exhausters. Bul. CAM- 
102. Chicago Blower Corp., 9869 Pacific Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. 


Fireye Integrated Control Systems. Bul. CC-31. 
Combustion Control Div., Electronics Corp. of 
America, 718 Beacon St., Boston 15, Mass. 12 pp. 


Is Your Air Compressor Capacity Effective? 
Bul. 520-A. Sarco Co., Inc., Dept. P., Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. 8 pp. 


The Newest Development in Multiroom Cooling. 
Airtemp Construction Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 4 pp. 


Preferred Utilities for Electric Heating of 
Heavy Fuel Oils. Preferred Utilities Mfg. Corp., 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 8 pp. 


Pritchard Lo Line Cooling Towers. J. F. Pritch- 


continued on p. 244 















CLEAVER-BROOKS : 
SELF-CONTAINED BOILERS HAVE 
THE FEATURES EVERYONE WANTS! 


would he most important to you? 


——— 
























PLANT OWNER 


®@ ‘'Cleaver-Brooks boilers are tops 
in fuel economy! Forced-draft, four- 
WS Pass construction and 5 sq. ft. of 
/ heating surface per boiler H.P. 
assure me 80% operating efficiency 









ARCHITECT 


@ ‘Self-contained design certain- 
ly simplifies boiler room planning 
— gives owners maximum use 
“from each square foot of space 
Gives me flexibility to make best 





CONSULTING ENGINEER 


@ “Oil, gas and combination oil/ 
gos firing lets me recommend 
Cleaver-Brooks boilers for instaila- 
tion anywhere. Exclusive burner de- 
sign makes it possible to inter. 






























































when firing with oil."’ use of low head room conditions. change gas/oil firing in 10 seconds. 
aw : 

B, i a 

< “4 CONTRACTOR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT ‘ OPERATING ENGINEER 
go. ‘Boilers are shi is © ‘'Cleaver-Brooks boil 
t-a rg with: = Hg Mag fon hecaetine thse” Meme ee ore simple to maintain. Ne: more 
» \ / crews have boilers ready for op- full lead down to 30% of pe smoke, ashes, clinkers or messy 
vat » eration in 24 hours or less after | Automatic burner controls assure beiler-reom = conditions. = What's 
al ~s delivery. No foundation or stack he instant firing. | call thet real de- —_ Me get ane le and 
- r m aver-Bro urni : ' u _ c 

: . — pi a te aa f shes 7 pendability. and on-job tests.’" 

* 

y- 

er 

HESE are just a few of the many outstand- 

i ing features that have made more than 
15,000 individual Cleaver-Brooks self-con- 
tained boilers first choice for commercial, 
institutional and industrial applications. Get 

es in touch with your nearest Cleaver-Brooks 
representative for complete facts, or write 

. for catalog AD-100. Cleaver-Brooks Co., 

5 Dept. H-337 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, 

of * — . . . 

i. Wis., U.S.A. — Cable address: CLEBRO — 

Milwaukee — all codes. 
fe? 
i Cleaver gy Brooks 
Installation at Square —" 

ng. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. “It's NEW — get the facts on the CB boiler 

pp. — write today!” 

of BOILERS — STEAM OR HOT WATER — FOR HEATING OR PROCESSING IN SIZES FROM 15 TO 500 HP, 15 TO 250 PSI. 

Pp.» 

NOW — FIRST SIZES OF THE CB BOILER ARE MADE IN CANADA, TOO. 
ch- 

DLL 
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PRODUCTS 





Continued from p. 240 


ard & Co., 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 
12, Mo. 4 pp. 


Reznor ‘‘D’’ Series Gas Duct Furnaces. Bul. B- 
55-D. Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 4 pp. 


Reznor Unit Heater. Bul. B-55-US. Reznor 
Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 4 pp. 


Sectional Duct Furnaces. Bul. B-55-DS. Rez- 
nor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 4 pp. 


Temperature Control Systems. Wheelco Instru- 
ments Division, Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
iil. 8 pp. 


What Standard Do You Demand? Institute of 
Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers, 608 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Wheelco Series 400 Capacitrols. Bul. No. 9. 
Wheeico Instruments Division, Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 16 pp. 


Amtico PERMALIFE Vinyl Flooring... 





Needs /ess care than any other flooring! 
It's all vinyl...colors go thru and thru! 
Flexible, resilient, quiet! 

Defies grease and acids! 

Will not crack or tear! 

Will not rot or mildew! 

Resists abrasion! 


Available in Terrazzo and Mosaic Designs, 


Plain and Marbleized Colors 
(In tile and sheet form) 


The World's Largest 
Producer of Rubber Flooring 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER f fi} COMPANY 
> 
TRENTON 2, \ } NEW JERSEY 


In Canada—American Biltrite Rubber Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


SEE SWEET'S FILE ARCHITECTURAL 


for Specifications 


and Installation Data 


Want Samples? 


Amtico, Dep't AF-4, Trenton 2, N.J. 


Send samples and complete information about 
Amtico Permalife Vinyl! Flooring to 
a ttach coupon to y 
> r d etterhead 


INSULATION 


85% Magnesia Insulation Manual. 2nd ed. The 
Magnesia Insulation Mfrs. Assn., 1317 F St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 74 pp. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Finest Food Serving Equipment for Hospitals. 
Southern Equipment Co., 5017 S. 38th St., St. 
Louis 16 Mo. 32 pp. 


Stainless Steel Sinks and Drainboards. Cat. No. 
4. Zeigler-Harris & Co., 2900 N. San Francisco 
Rd., Burbank, Calif. 36 pp. 


LIGHTING 


Architectural Lighting with Plexiglas for Large 
Area Illumination. Rohm & Haas Co., Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 8 pp. 


Domelights for Evenly Distributed, Glareless 
Lighting. Century Lighting, Inc., 521 W. 43rd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 4 pp. 


Lighting for Industry. Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 112 pp. 


Luminous Ceilings Made with Bakelite Rigid 
Vinyl! Sheets. Bakelite Co., 300 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 16 pp. 


Modern Store Lighting. Scott Paper Co., Ches 
ter, Pa. 8 pp. 


Service Station Lighting. Bul. 2677. Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Wolf & Seventh North Sts., Syra 
cuse, N.Y. 14 pp. 


Turreter Series 5. Smithcraft Lighting Division, 
Chelsea 50 Mass. 4 pp. 


PARTITIONS 


Module ‘‘T.’’ Dyna-Graphic Displays Inc., 422 
Withers St., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 4 pp. 


A New Way of Life in the Office. Arnot-James- 
town Div., Aetna Steel Products Corp., 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 3 pp. fold-out. 


PLUMBING 


Frost Closure of Roof Vents in Plumbing Sys- 
tems. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 32 pp. 25¢ 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Lifetime Color. The Erie Enameling Co., Erie, 
Pa. 4 pp. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Steel Structures Painting Manual. Vol. 2. 
Systems and Specifications. Steel Structures 
Painting Council, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13 


Pa. 250 pp. 


Maintenance Finishes—Painting Specifications 


and Product Guide. The Glidcen Co., 11001 
Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 28. This 
booklet for distribution to architects, managers, 


superintendents and others who have important 
ind serious painting problems. 


7 P 
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First National Bank 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Tuttie & Bailey | 


High Pressure 
Units 








“SOME LIKE IT HOT... 


SOME LIKE IT COLD... .” 











imsure indoor weather 
that satisfies ewerybody! 


N° Two of these buildings are alike in archi- 

tectural concept. Each has an individual 
cooling and heating problem. But all have one 
thing in common: in every one of these out- 
standing buildings, and others like them, Tuttle 
& Bailey High Pressure Air Distribution Units 
are providing maximum comfort for occupants, 
efficiently and economically. 


No matter what the system design called for 
— cooling only, heating only, or a combina- 
tion of both — the wide range of T & B units 
permitted selection of equipment to meet the 
exact requirements. 


Real savings in overall building and instal- 
lation costs resulted from the installation of 
high pressure systems. Conduit risers, and a 
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reduction in the number of supplementary 
equipment rooms, added much more use- 
able — and rentable — floor space. Conduit 
branches reduced floor-to-floor dimensions. 
For complete information on the advantages 
of a high pressure air distribution system in 
new construction or for remodeling, get in 
touch with your nearest Tuttle & Bailey Repre- 


sentative or write for Catalog No. 109 and 
Bulletin No. 110. 


Hie Oy 
aia wT iL Inc 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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PRODUCTS 


Continued from p. 244 





ROOFING Design Data—Laubert Skylight. Laubert Light- 
Inc., 205 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

In the Market for a Quality Roof Deck? Tectum see n 

Div., Alliance Mfg. Co., 105 S. Sixth St., New- PP. 


ark, Ohio. 8 pp. 


Solardomes—Plexiglas Skylight. Solardome Div., 


Unit Deck for Roofs, Decks, Floors and Ceilings. 
Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo. Wis. 8 pp. 


Klise Mfg. Co., 
Rapids 2, Mich. 


50 Cottage Grove St., Grand 


Two new dual-purpose daylighting products— 
ieee Wascolite Hatchway and Aijirdome. Wasco 
Aluminum and Fiber Glass Panel Skylight. Marco Flashing Co., 87 Fawcett St., Cambridge 38, 
Co., 45 Greenwood Ave., E. Orange, N.J. 8 pp. Mass. 4 pp. 


When you buy or specify 


LOOK FOR THESE 





Gas Unit Heaters 


Features 





The four features pictured at the right typify today’s 
finest Gas Unit Heater Construction. When you buy or 
specify Unit Heaters that have these features, you can be 
sure that your customers are going to enjoy the best of 
automatic gas heating. 


Humphrey engineers originated these design improvements 
and numerous others, in the course of their continuous 
program of research aimed at 
dependability and economy. 


increasing Unit Heater 


Today, every one of these superior features is a Humphrey 
exclusive, available only on Unit Heaters made by General 
Gas Light Co. 


It is this kind of construction that has 
earned the Humphrey its reputation as 
the world’s finest Gas Unit Heater. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS 
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NON-CLOGGING PILOT 


Most dependable pilot ever 
developed for Gas Unit Heaters. 





TILTING FRONT 


Directs heat downward without 
restricting the flow of air. 


OB 


With Stainless Steel burner tips, 
assures high efficiency plus long 
service. 


“@ 


FREE-FLOW HEAT EXCHANGER 


Provides maximum radiating area, 
plus freedom from clogging. No 
tubes to clean. 


UNIT HEATERS 





SOUND PROOFING 


The Silent Treatment. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 8 pp. 


Vermiculite Institute, 





SOUND SYSTEMS 


The World's Finest Sound Reproduction Sys- 
tems. ProPlane Sound Systems, Inc., 1101 
Western Ave., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 4 pp. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Why, How and Where Architects Specify Stain- 


less Steel. Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio. 3 pp. fold-out. 

VIBRATION CONTROL 

Vibration, Shock and Noise Control. Bul. K4A. 


Korfund Co., Inc., 48-08G 32nd PI., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. 4 pp. 


WALL AND FLOOR FINISH 


Carlyle Quarry Tile. The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 8 pp. 





WATERPROOFING - 
Wurdack’s Manual and Registered Crystal Ap 

plicators Textbook on Above-grade_ Invisible 2 pple 
Exterior Masonry Waterproofing. Wurdack 

Chemical Co., 4977 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 

16 pp. 

WELDING 

Air Reduction Publication List announcing 

safety literature, basic product data, technica! 

reprints from journals, textbooks, motion pic- 


Reduction Sales Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 16 pp. 


tures and slide films. Air 


WELDING, BRAZING AND SOLDERING 


The 
Steels. Crucible Steel Company of America, Box 
88, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 24 pp. 


Joining of Crucible Rezistal Stainless 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 


Magic Door Catalogue. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn, 16 pp. 
Ro-Way Extension Spring Doors for Industrial 
Mfg. Co., 





and Commercial Buildings. Rowe 


Galesburg, Ill. 8 pp. 


Ro-Way Doors Manual No. 55. Rowe Mfg. Co., 


Galesburg, Ill. 88 pp. 

Steel Windows for Schools, Hospitals, Offices, 
Institutional and Public Buildings. Detroit 
Steel Products Co., 3111 Griffin St., Detroit 11, 


Mich. 40 pp. 


Thermopane Standard Sizes. Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo 3, Ohio. 4 pp. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


Silicone Rubber Wire and Cable. Pub. 19-594. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 12 pp. 


Welded Wire Fabric for Building Construction— 
Design Manual. Wire Reinforcement Institute, 
Dept. 50, 1049 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 44 pp. 

















ELJER... keystone 


_. Of modern sanitation 

for these new 

Pennsylvania 
schools 


Architect: 
The Office of Walter F. Rittenhouse 
Kittanning and Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Be xl & at ed 
SES 
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Kittanning Township Elementary School 








Function and design set a useful, handsome: pattern 
in today’s new schools. You'll find that! Eljer 
products are well suited to this trend. Here’s why: 


Eljer’s wide choice of materials—vitreous china, cast 
iron, and formed steel—all harmonized in color and 
style, offers stimulating new freedom of design. 





ear eed 


—_ —_ . Eljer’s exhaustive research and quality-controlled 
Burrell Township School 


manufacturing create fixtures that more than meet 
the wear and tear of active youngsters. 


Eljer’s reduced maintenance of fixtures and brass 
keeps effective sanitation on the job. . . helps 
stretch the taxpayer’s dollars. 


Look to Eljer when you specify plumbing fixtures 
for institutional, commercial, and residential needs. 
For complete information, write: Eljer, Division 

of The Murray Corporation of America, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Bethel Township School 











DIVISION OF THE B.. 4 08:9:9. 0 @ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





eh 


East Brady Borough Elementary School The only name you need to know in plumbing fixtures} 
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Only one standard—per n—guided 


creators of this magnificent luxury resort. Here 
is comfort on a scale rarely experienced and 
never to be forgotten. 


\ 
the 


Emphasizing the enjoyment of The 
Fontainebleau’s matchless splendor is a made- 
to-order indoor climate that’s better than 
Nature’s best! Ideal, perfectly regulated tem- 
peratures are constantly maintained through- 
out the entire building by a specially designed 
system of Johnson Automatic Temperature 
Control. 








4 Highlights of this pace-setting control 
system include finger-tip selection of temper- 
atures through Johnson Thermostats in each 
of The Fontainebleau’s 565 guest rooms, all of 

which are equipped with Johnson-controlled 
air conditioning units. 


The comfort requirements of the public 
tf | areas are met with equal satisfaction by other 
Johnson Thermostats, Valves and related 
apparatus controlling 22 York “Recold”’ air 
conditioning units, ranging from 4.86 to 118.4 
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tons. These spaces vary in size from small 
shops to large dining rooms, cocktail lounges, 
the 17,000 sq. ft. Main Lobby and a Grand 
Ballroom accommodating 3,000 people. 


With this Johnson-engineered Control Sys- | 
tem, The Fontainebleau enjoys not only the | 
benefits of the finest in modern comfort con- | 
trol, but also is assured of the maximum return 
on every heating and cooling dollar spent. 


The fact that The Fontainebleau—and the 
great majority of the nation’s other better 
buildings— depend on Johnson Control is your 
assurance of its unmatched superiority. Why | 
not let Johnson provide your clients’ buildings, 
small or large, with the same high standards 
of comfort and economy? It costs no more! 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


*Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. Morris Lapidus, architect 
New York and Miami Beach; Sasnett & Bennett, mechanical 
engineers, Micmi; B. A. Jacobi, air conditioning engineering 
advisor, New York; Taylor Construction Co., general contrac: 
tor, Miami; Hill York Corp., air conditioning contractor, Miami. 





INSTALLING 





